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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We require that every advertiser satisfy us of re- 
sponsibility and intention to do all that he agrees, 
and that his goods are really worth the price asked 
for them. 

Rates for Advertisements. 

All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion; 
12 lines of Nonpareil space make linch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 


On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
12 insertions, “0 per cent; 24 insertions, 25 per cent. 

On 50 lines (46 column) and upward, 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 per 
cent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 25 per 
cent; 24 insertions, 3515 per cent. 

On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 insertions, 
20 per cent; 9 insertions, 25 percent; 12 insertions, 
3345 per cent; 24 insertions, 40 per cent. 

On 200 lines (whole page), 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, <5 per cent; 9 
insertions, 30 per cent; I2 insertions, 40 per cent; 
24 insertions, 50 per cent. A. 1. Roor. 





CLUES Lae. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 
With the American Bee-Journal, W'y 


($2.00) $2. 


With * My (1.00) 1.75 
With the Bee-keepers’ Magazine, uo) 1.75 
With the Bee-keepers’ Guide, ( 0) 1.40 
With the Kansas Bee-keeper, (1.00) 1.95 
With the New-England Apiarian, (.75) = 1.50 
With the American Apiculturist, (1.00) 1.75 
With all of the above journals, TV. 


With American Agriculturist, 
With the British Bee-Journal, 
With Prairie Farmer, 


($1.50). 2.25 
(1.40) 2 


With Rural New-Yorker, (2.00) 3.00 
With Scientific American, (3.20) 3.50 
With Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gard’r, (1.00) L.75 
With U. 8. Official Postal Guide, (1.50) = 2.25 


With Sunday-School Times, weekly, (2.00) 295 
[Above Rates include all Postage.} 
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ITALIAN QUEENS 


Bred From Select Mothers, and 
Mated with Choice Drones. 


This last point a specialty. No bees by the pound, 
no nuclei; no full colonies for sale. Caged queens 
by mail at rates given in A. I. Root’s price list. 

Address Dr. J. A. GUNN, 
9 lidb Casky, Christian €o, Ky. 
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A BARGAIN IN SECTIONS! 


Our stock of 6to L. frame one-piece sections, made 
with the square-cut groove, we will sell at the low 
price of $4.00 per thousand. As good sections can 
not be bought at any other factory for less than 
$5.00 per thousand. 


11-btfd. BERLIN FRUIT-BOX C0., Berlin Hights, 0. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. See advertisement in another column. 





(2.00) = 2.75 | 


Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 38¢ per lb. cash, or 35¢c in trade for any 
quent ot good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R.R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 40ce per lb., or 48e for best 
selected war. 

Unless you put your name on the box, and tell how 
much you have sent, I can not hold myself respon- 
sible for mistakes. It will not pay as a general 
thing to send wax by express. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


BARNES’ FOOT-POWER MACHINERY. 


Read what J. 1. Parenr, of 
Cuartton, N, Y., says—' We 
cut with ene of your Combined 
Machines last winter 50 chaff 
hives with 7 in. cap, 100 honey 
e racks, 500 broad frames, 2,000 
5 honey boxes and a great deal 
of other work, This winter we 
B have double the amount of bee 
hives, etc., t» make and we 
- expect todo it all with this 
’ Saw. It will do all you say it 
rill. Catalogue and Price List Free. Address W.F. & JOHN 
ARNES, Ne. 68 Ruby street, Rockfurd, Il, 








| When more convenient, orders for Barnes’ Foot- 
| Power Machinery may be sent tome. A. I. Roo. 
i - 


WEL MAIL you my 20-Pa e Price-List 
of ITALIAN, CYPRIAN, and HOLY - LAND 
| BEES, NUCLEUS COLONIES, QUEENS, and APAI- 


| RIAN SUPPLIES, by sending me your address on a 


»stal. 
| lita EN. BY. BROWN, Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 





"PACKAGES FOR EXTRACTED HONEY! 





-aeiags: MANUFACTURED Seeger 

wnM.: WwEHeEeEBs, 
«+ ALBANY STEAM YIN-WORKS,: 

NO. 2 DIVISION ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 





Pails that are very desirable to popeere*s 
after they are emptied, and in great demanc 
by the honey trade. 


1 Pound Honey-Pails~ - - - 

1% “ “ee “ se aS PS pr. 1 Pt. 

3 “ “ “ wv Pe ‘- 1 t. 

6 ES Bs Boros, - « - %Gal. 
12 si es is - - - 1 Gal. 
or “ “ Lo 


2% Gal. 


ANY OTHER SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 
12-tfdb. 


LOOKOUL + MOUNTAIN 


BEE-RANCIL AND POULTRY-YARDS. 


Queens reared from Imported mothers. Bees by 
the pound or colony; also P. Rock and White Leg- 
horn Fowls. Fine breeding Cockerels a specialty. 
A limited number of war relics, such as bullets, 
bombshells, bayonets, ete. Canes, swords, etc. 
Would exchange goods for a good field-glass. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write for prices to 


J. H, THORNBURG, 


VANDERVORT : 
COMB FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 
2tfdb JNO. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 








12-15-bd. 
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Vol. XI. JULY 








No. SS. 





TERMS: : $1. 00 PER ANNUM, 1 IN 1 ADVANCE; 
2 Copies for $1.90; Stee $2.75; 5 for $4.00; 
10 or more, 75 ets. each. Single Number, 
5 cts. Additions to clubs maybe made 
atclub rates. Above are all to be sent 
tO ONE POSTOFFICE. 





7 Clubs to © different pe pontofiices, NOT LESS 
E tablished in 1878.| i pe 90 cts. each. Sent postpaid, in the 
PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY BY 


} A. I. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. | 


and Canadas. To all other coun- 
‘ites of the Universal Postal Union, lke 
per yesrextra. To all countries NoT of 
the U. P. U., 42¢ per year extra. 








CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


PROF. COOK GIVES US SOME GOOD SUGGESTIONS. 





EAR FRIEND:— Does our good friend Doolit- 
tle suppose we dissect insects alive? We be- 
lieve truth is golden, and that its study yields 





each year dissect 70 or 8) cats, and many 
hundreds of insects. ‘In this way they learn impor- 
tant truths about themselves and about the incom- 
parable works of God. But, friend Doolittle, al! 
these animals are quickly and painlessly killed be- 
fore dissection commences. We believe in the closest 


study of all nature; but we do not believe in caus- | 


ing suffering in the least of God's creatures. 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small; 
For the dear Lord who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


Tell Mr. D. that the subjects of the medical col- | 


leges are cadavers. A. J. CooK. 


Lansing, Mich., June 25, 1884. 


Now, friend Cook, we have got you right | 


on the subject that we want you on. 
say these animals are ag mh and painlessly 
killed. Tell us how to do it. Especially 
how shall we dispose of cats and kittens 
when their numbers become inconveniently 
large? In enforcing the doz laws in differ- 
ent States, they sometimes, I have been told, 
kill them’ with chloroform. Now, I would 
Willingly go to the expense of having some 
chloroform in the house, for an example be- 
fore the children, and to let them know that 
We don’t mind a little expense or alittle time, 
to avoid giving pain to these dumb friends 
of ours. Even this matter of killing potato- | 


the richest and sweetest fruit, so my classes | 


You | 


| bugs, grasshoppers, toads (if they are to be 
killed), rats and mice, that is, when they are 
caught alive, as they are in some traps. flies 
that invade our kitchens, get on the windows, 
and every thing in the way of animal life 
that does us harm, can we not, when we kill 
them, instill wholesome lessons rather than 
to harden children by scenes of cruelty in 
| their early years ? 
ee eee 
NOTES FROM THE BANNER APIARY. 


NO. 56. 


THINGS READY IN 





HAVE TIME. 


H! I tell you, these are busy hours at the “Ban- 
ner Apiary.” First my brother injured his 
hand in controlling a frightened horse, and 
could do no work for two weeks; then Mrs. H. 
was seriously ill two weeks, and I had to drop 

| every thing and care for her; and then, to crown all, 
| the honey-season dropped down upon us two weeks 
earlier than usual; andif ever I had to put my wits 
| to work to save a honey-crop that I°was not quite 
| ready for, itis now. We have to work until we dare 
work no harder. I feel nowas though I should com- 
mence, as soon as this season is over, to get ready 
for another season. It’s fun to care for an apiary 
when every thing is in readiness; but, once let the 
| bees get ahead of you—well, you will not forget it. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., June 19, 1884. 

Well, friend W. Z. H., yor are brief this 

| time, certainly ; ; but as the report is a good 





5 


one, especially the concluding sentence, per- 
| haps it is just as well; and, to make it more 
malate: we will stop right where we are. 
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SOMETHING MORE ABOUT HONEY- 
DEW. 





RIEND ROOT:—I noticed an article in GLEAN- 
InGs for June 15, from E. R. Root, about 
honey-dew. I have had a little experience in 
that line this season, which may be of interest 
to your readers. About the 8th or 9th of this 

month I went to the pasture after the cows, when, 

near the woods, I heard a tremendous roaring of 
bees. Thinking aswarm was passing over I looked 
in every direction, but could see no bees, .As 1 got 
nearer the woods, the sound scemed to increase in 

volume. Just in the edge of the woods 1 saw a 

young hickory-tree in blossom, and, thinking the 

bees might be working on that, I went up to the | 
tree, when I found the leaves completely covered | 
with what is known as honey-dew. The tree was 
fairly alive with bumble-bees, honey-bees, yellow- | 
jackets, wasps, hornets, and flies; the leaves were 
so covered with the honey-dew they had the ap- | 
pearance of being varnished. 

Looking up in the top of the tree I saw myriads of 
small insects which I took to be the aphides, or 





| Friend P., we are happy to be able to pre- 
sent an article from Prof. Cook on this very 
subject, as you see. 


—_— nh 
THE MAPLE-BARK LOUSE. 


PROF. COOK THROWS LIGHT ON THE 
MYSTERY. 





HONEY-DEW 





EAR MR. EDITOR:—From very numerous 
inquiries as to name, habit, and remedics, 
regarding this louse, I have for some weeks 
intended to write you; but an overwhelming 
amount of work has prevented, until your 
letter drives me toit. Pres. E. Orton writes me that 
| this insect is killing the soft-maples, and wishes x 

remedy. Mr. 0. J. Terrill, from North Ridgeville, 
| Says they are affording much nectar, which attracts 
| the bees, and seems excellent, and wishes to know 

| if it is probably wholesome. The editor of the Cold- 

| water (Michigan) Republican, asks if there is any 
way to save the maples. These are samples of a 
score of inquiries coming thick from Ohio, I]linois, 
Indiana, and Michigan. ; 








plant-lice; but on looking closer I discOvered they | 


were small striped bugs, which seemed to be gather- 
ing honey-dew with the rest. After looking around, 


and finding the honey-dew on oak, maple, elm, and | 
beech trees, I went on over to friend Phelps’, tak- | 
I found him at | 
home, and together we went back to the woods to | 
see if we could discover the source of the honey- | 


ing some of the leaves with me. 


dew. After looking at the trees some time we about 
concluded that it was a natural secretion of honey 
in the leaves of the trees. 


along the branches, stopping -from time to time to 
gather something. Upon pulling down the limhs, 


and looking close, we discovered they were literally | 
Upon | 


covered with the scaly aphis, or bark-louse. 
close inspection we discovered a small drop of a 
clear fluid exuding from the backs of the lice. This 


was what the bees were gathering on the branches, | 
and it was falling all the while in a fine spray, it be- | 


ing visible on our coats when we came out in the 
sun. Now, this scaly aphis assumes the color of the 
bark of whatever kind of tree they are working on, 
and, being quite small, it requires close inspec- 
tion to see them. I think we would not have seen 
them but for the bees working on the branches. 
Now, may not this in a measure account for some 
of those mysterious falls of honey-dew we hear of? 
The flow of honey from this source lasted about two 
or three weeks, or until the bees began to work on 
white clover, and perhaps a little longer, as 1 find, 
in taking off honey, the boxes are spotted more or 
less with the honey-dew, while some are filled en- 
tirely with it. As to quality, all I have to say is, if 
any person can eatit, he iscapable of eating any 
thing. It looks nasty, it tastes nasty, and it is nasty; 
and what to do with it I don’t know, for it isn't fit 
for a hog to eat. 

Now, as I am rather ignorant on the subject of 
entomology, will Prof. Cook, or some one else who 
is posted, inform us of the different stages of the 
bark-louse, and about the time they remain in each 
stage, and whether they often produce this so-called 
honey-dew? This is a new thing to me, having nev- 
er in my life noticed it before,and IT would like to 
know how many different kinds of insects and 
worms are capable of producing honey-dew. 

Kingsville, O., June 30, 1884. H. H. PEASE. 


While we were talking, | 
and watching the bees, we noticed a bee running | 
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MATURE FEMALE 
GREATLY MAGNIFIZTO 


VENTRAL VIEW 


MATURE 
FEIAALE 


MALE LOUSE 


DESCRIPTION. 


The maple-tree scale or bark louse (Pulvinaria 
innumerahilis, Rath.) consists at this season of a 
brown scale about five-eighths of an inch long, which 
is oblong, and slightly notched behind. On the back 
of the scale are transverse depressions, marking 
segments. The blunt posterior of the insect is 
raised by a large dense mass of fibrous cotton-like 
material, in which will be found about 800 small 
white eggs. These eggs falling on toa dark surface 
look to the unaided eye like flour; but with a lens 
they are found to be oblong, and would be pro- 
nounced by all as eggs at once. This cotton-like 
egg-receptacle is often so thick as to raise the brown 
seale nearly a fourth of aninch. These scales are 
found on the under side of the limbs of the trees, 
and are often so thick as to overlap each other. 
Often there are hundreds ona single main branch 
of the tree. I find them on basswood, soft and hard 
maple, and grapevines, though much the more 
abundant on the maples. 

Another feature, at this mature stage of the in- 
sect, is the secretion of a large amount of nectar. 
This falls on thé leaves below, so as to fairly gum 
them over, as though they were varnished. This 





nectar is much prized by the bees, which swarin 
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upon the leaves. If such nectar is pleasant to the 
taste, as Mr. Terrell avers, I should have no fear 
of the bees collecting it. 

From the middle to the last of June, the eggs be- 
gin to hatch, though hatching is not completed for 
some weeks after it begins, so we may expect young 
lice to hateh out from late in June till August. 

The young lice are yellow, half as broad as long, 
tapering slightly toward the posterior. The seven 
abdominal segments appear very distinctly. The 
legs and antenna are seen from the other side. As 
in the young of all such bark lice, the beak, or suck- 
ing-tube, is long and thread-like, and is bent under 
the body till the young louse is ready to settle down 
to earnest work as asapper. Two hair-like append- 
ages, or sete, terminate the body, which soon dis- 
appear. 

The young, newly born louse, wanders two or 
three days, then inserts its beak into the leaves 
where it first locates. It prefers the middle under 
side of the leaf. In autumn the much-enlarged | 
louse withdraws from the leaves and attaches to the | 
under side of the twigs and branches, while on the | 
leaves they sometimes, though rarely, withdraw 
their beak, and change their position. In winter, 
the young lice remain dormant; but with the 
warmth of spring, as the sap begins to circulate, 
the lice begin to suck and grow. The increase of | 
size as the eggs begin to develop is very rapid. Now 
the drops of nectar begin to fall, so that leaves and 
sidewalks underneath become sweet and sticky. In 
the last Ohio Farmer, Mr. Singleton states that | 
leaves of the maple do secrete honey-dew. It is on | 
the leaves, and there are no aphides or plant-lice. 
Mr. Singleton’s honey-dew is, without doubt, this 
same nectar from bark-lice. Had Mr. 8. looked on 
the under side of the branches, instead of on the 
leaves, he would have found, not aphides, to be sure, 
but bark-lice. | 

| 
| 
| 


| 








If these spring lice are examined closely with a | 


low magnifying power, a marginal row of hairs will | ‘ 


be seen. | 
MALES. | 

Some few of the scales in late July will be noticed | 
to be dimmer, lighter in color, and somewhat more | 
convex above. In these fhe sete do not disappear, 
but may be seen projecting from the posterior end 
of the seale. In August, the mature males appear. 
These have the seales, have two wings, and are very 
active. Although the females are to continue to 
grow till the next, June, coition now takes place. 
The males are seen for two or three weeks, though 
probably each individual does not live as many days. 
Itis quite probable that, as in case of production 
of drone-bees and aphides, the males of these scale- 
lice are not absolutely necessary to reproduction. 
We know they are not in some species. 

REMEDIES. . 

By use of a long-handled broom dipped in strong 
lye or soapsuds, the thickly gathered lice could 
be readily removed on the lower side of the branches 
utany time in the spring. This would kill the lice, 
and prevent egg-laying, or destroy the eggs already 
laid. The earlier this is done in the spring the bet- 
ter, The position of the lice on the under side of 
the branches makes this more practicable, if not 
the only practicable remedy at this season. Ona 
few trees, or on small trees, this is no serious task, 
It this is neglected, or is thought to be too great a 
task, the trees may be syringed in early July, just 
when the young lice are most susceptible, with the 








following: One quart soft soap, ten quarts water, 
and one quart kerosene oil; stir all well together. 
This can be thrown on with a fountain pump. As 
the lice are mostly on the lower side of the leaves, 
it should be thrown from below upward. This also 
applies to other species of bark-lice, which are also 
very common this season. The basswood, the tulip 
(see my Manual, p. 249), the elm, the hickory, the 
blue-ash, ete., are all suffering from bark-lice, much 
like the above, except that the cottony substance 
is wanting. It is a comforting truth, that all these 
species are often destroyed by their enemies before 
they entirely kill our trees, though they often do 
great harm. A. J. CooK. 

Lansing, Mich., June 17, 1884. 

Friend Cook, we are very much obliged in- 
deed for the light you give on the subject. 
While reading your remarks it struck me 
that these insects are not very much differ- 
ent from those mentioned last fall, which 
we found principally on beech-trees, the 
only difference being that the beech-bark 
louse has that downy or cottony matter in 
such excess as to form plumes. These 
plumes, when the insects are disturbed, are 
waved in the air in concert, in such a way 
as to forma very singular appearance indeed. 
I have never noticed any of these, except 
rather late in the fall. As you mention that 
this cottony matter is not always present, 
may it not be the same insect at. a different 
season, or under different phases? On an- 
other page will be found some remarks in 
regard to the quality of the honey. 

rr i 

MORE ABOUT ITALIANS ON RED 

CLOVER. 


HAVE read several articles in GLEANINGS, on 
the above subject, which seem to indicate that 
Italians do not work on red clover; but I know 
they do work on it. I have seen them at various 
times, when passing red-clover fields. A short 

time ago, when in a field where red clover bloomed 
abundantly, | saw hundreds of pure Italians, while 
but one black was seen, and that one was on com- 
mon sorrel, gathering pollen. This plainly shows to 
me that Italians will gather honey from red clover 
when white clover is in bloom. Another proof: 
When extracting to-day from a colony of pure Ital- 
ians, I found that the honey was very white, and of 
a superior quality. It had a flavor that I never de- 
tected in white-clover honey. It also tasted very 
much like bumble-bee honey, which shows plainly 
that it was gathered from red clover. I next ex- 
tracted from a colony of hybrids, the honey being 
dark, and more unpleasant to the palate than the 
red-clover honey. If Italians do not work on red 
clover, where did they get whiter honcy than the 
hybrids? Why was it superior in quality? In an- 
swer to Mr. Smith, I will say that it is unjust and 
unkind to say it is deceptive to induce people to 
buy Italians with the expectation of getting surplus 
honey from red clover. H. W. Simon. 

Youngstown, Ohio, June 28, 1884. 

It is quite likely, friend §., that Italians 
work on red claver more in some logalties 
than in others. When Mr. Langstroth first 
advertised Italians as working on red clover, 
as much as twenty years ago, some of us 
were incredulous; but I supposed the matter 
had been pretty well settled some time ago, 
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THE WINTERING DIFFICULTY 
Solved at Last. 





HOORAB!! 


> T least, Bro. Clarke thinks it is, for the 





However, it were no more than fair to 
give hima hearing. So, friends, our 
friend W. F. Clarke takes the floor, 
and we will hear what he has worked out 
that is new: 

Friend Roct:—Believing that I have “ lit’? upon 
the true princivle of wintering bees successfully, 
and being anxious to make it known as widely as 
possible for consideration, discussion, experiment, 


above three headings are his own. | 


and active in the spring. They must have an occa. 
sional meal during the winter. Herein, so far as bees 
are concerned, is the utility of occasional warm 
spells in winter. These rouse up the little sleepers. 
They are like the angel that touched Peter when he 


| was in a trance, and said, “ Rise and eat!" 


and adoption, I lose no time in sending to the A. B. | 


J. and GuLEANINGS an account of the matter, dif- 
ferently worded, but each embodying an unre- 
served statement of my discovery. I am one of 


those who can never be satisfied until I get hold of | 
| that hover at the surface to the earth; plenty of 


| pure but still air; a long hollow shaft, ventilated by 


agreat principle to guide and govern me in what I 
do, and it has always been my difficulty in regard to 
wintering bees, that no method in use seemed to be 
based on a rational and sound principle. Almost 
the only rule laid down has been, ** Maintain a uni- 
form temperature in the hives all winter.’’ This, 
indeed, has been the grand mistake about winter- 
ing, as I shall have occasion to show before I have 
done. 

In common with most practical bee-keepers, I 
have stu ied very hard at this problem of wintering, 
and what I believe to be the true solution of it came 
to me like a flash. I was lying in my bed the other 


Now right here, friend Root, you can see the mis- 
take of keeping up a uniform temperature in the 
hives all winter long. If the degree is too low, the 
bees will sleep the sleep of death, or wake up be- 
numbed, to eat frozen victuals which kill them. If 
the temperature is too high, they can not go to sleep 
at all; are kept active when they should be torpid; 
ea: too much; get the dysentery, and die. Give 
them the tree-top conditions, and these, with their 
own power of regulating temperature, will enable 
them to hibernate. 

What are the conditions of tree-trunk wintering? 
Well, here are some of them, enough to go upon 
practically. Elevation above the damp, foul gases 


a crevice which forms the entrance of the bee-nest; 
last, but not least, provision for dead bees to fall to 
the bottom of the hollow tree, so that the bees’ 


| home is not made into a cemetery orcharnel-house. 


night, unable to sleep by reason of rheumatism, and | 


trying to think of something interesting enough to 
divert me from the sense of pain. Amid my rumi- 
nations, my mind went back to the days of youth 
when I was busy chopping and clearing up a bush 
farm. Inthe midst of my reverie, ‘“‘says I to my- 
self, says I,”’ ** Do you ever remember cutting down 
atree in which a colony of bees had been winter- 
killed?” “Never,” was the instant response. And 
then I quickly remembered that I had never either 
heard or read of such athing. Although such cases 
inay have happened, it is quite evident they are 
rare, and I came to the conclusion, there and then, 
that the true principle of wintering bees lay hid in 
a hollow tree-trunk. I resolved, if possible, to dig 
it out, and I firmly believe I have done it. 

Friend Root, the key to this whole mystery lies in 
one word—hibernation. Bees hibernate in the win- 
ter time, and their habitat must be such as to enable 
them to do it, if they are tolive and prosper. I 
know some scientific authorities doubt whether bees 
hibernate; but the weight of the best opinions on 
the subject is that they do, and I shall assume this 


tobe a fact, without now going into the proof, of | 
| the bottom, @ piece of 1%-inch plank 20x26 inches, 


which, however, I think there is abundance. In- 
sects hibernate in various stages of their growth— 
eggs, pupa, larva, imago, but never hibernate in 
more than one. Bees hibernate in the perfect, or 
fully developed state. Insects, like animals, hiber- 
nate differently. Some, like the bear, sleep all win- 
ter. Others, like the squirrel, have spells of drow- 
siness out of which they wake at intervals, take a 
“square meal,” and then go to sleep again. These, 
of course, lay in a store of food that they may have 
something to eat when they wake up. Bees hiber- 
nate like the squirrel. They can not, like the bear, 
eat themselves fat in the fall, subsist all winter on 


the adipose tissues, and then wake lean, hungry, | 


I must not forget to add, no upward ventilation. In 
such winter quarters, bees can use their own venti- 
lating machinery as necessity requires, and it is well 
known that they can, when the conditions are nor- 
mal, vary the temperature at will very consider- 
ably. 

Now the question arises, Can we get up a hive that 
will secure the same conditions substantially as 
exist in the hollow tree in the woods? I answer, 
We can, simply by having a movable bottom-board, 
and an attachment underneath it similar to the air- 
shaft of a hollow tree. I believe a flat-roofed build- 
ing would best secure the necessary conditions, and 
I do not see why a bee-house can not be built on 
this principle. Have the lower story as a work-shop 
and storehouse; ascend by a stairway to the flat 
roof; place the hives around the outer edge, cach 
with its winter hopper and tube extending down to 
within a foot or two of the ground. A plan of this 
kind would give the long air-shaft, but it would 
necessitate protection for the hives, which would 
be very much exposed at so high an elevation. 

I am sanguine in the belief that all the essential 
points in the hollow-tree wintering can be secured 
without going up so high intothe air. The damp, 
foul gases hover very close to the ground; and if 


| we ean get our bees up two or three feet, perhaps it 





| will answer all necessary purposes. 


Acting on this 
idea, | have made a hive-stand which can be adapted 
to any hive. Mine is caleulated for a Langstroth 
hive. The stand is simply a box about table high; 


which is spiked to a couple of bits of round cedar 
for sills, in order to have the least possible contact 
with the damp, cold earth. The box is tight, with the 
exception of four auger-holes about six inches from 
the top, which are covered with wire gauze. Be- 
neath the hive is a sliding bottom-board, to be kept 
in place during the honey-gathering season, and re- 
moved when all danger of comb extension is past. 
Just beneath this movable bottom-board, and fitting 
tightly to the top of the stand, is a hopper, like the 
hopper of a fanning-mill, terminating ina hollow 
tube, four inches square. Dead bees, excrement, 
etc., slide down the flaring side of the hopper to the 
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pottom of the box. A side door enables you at any 
time to see the state of the hive so far as dead bees, 
ary exereta, ete., disclose it. *The box is made suffi- 
ciently large to admit of the hive on top of it having 
an outer covering, or chaff packing, if desired. The 
outer entranee to the hive is to be left open all win- 


ter; to what extent, experiment must determine, | 


as also the size of the air-tube connected with the 
hopper. What we want to get atis the supply of 


air sufficient to enable the bees, in the use of their | 


own instinets and resources, to hibernate. Experi- 
ment will be needed; and instead of keeping my 
seerct for two or three years, and working away at 
it alone, I prefer to take the entire brotherhood and 
sisterhood of bee-keepers into my confidence, and 
ask their aid in working out this principle, which, I 
am well convinced, is the correct one for successful 
wintering. I respectfully and earnestly request 
every bee-keeper in the land to prepare one colony 
on this principle, for the coming winter. Do it at 
once, So that the bees may get settled down to housc- 
keeping before winter comes, for I believe that dis- 
turbance of their domestic economy late in the sea- 
son is not wise. 

There isa great deal more I want to say on this 
subject, but this is a pretty long article already, 
and I must stop. I have said enough to explain my 


principle, and must leave many points for future | 


development. I will add, however, that I am con- 
vinced the plan of setting our hives close to the 
yvround is not a good one. It forces the bees to live 
ina damp, unwholesome atmosphere, laden with 
carbonic-acid gas, and exposesthem to attacks from 


toads, ete. Tecan not see why it would not be better | 


to have the hives table high, so that we can manipu- 


late them without back-breaking stooping, and so | 


that the bees may have better air, and more of it. 
Wo. F. CLARKE. 
Speedside, Ont., Can., June 26, 1884. 


Very good, friend Clarke, and I am with 
you on the main points of your hibernating 
theory; but I think you start out with an 
erroneous assumption. Bees do die in 
trees, and that, too, when they have plenty 
of sealed stores of honey. If L mistake not, 
we can get a flood of testimony to this effect, 
by calling for it. have seen one or two 
cases myself, where they seemed to die in 
the trees, exactly as they died in the box 
lives scattered around at farm-houses. Your 
ilea of a large amount of lower ventilation 
is, I believe, a good one, and friend Hill, of 


the Bee- Keepers’ Guide, has been a vehement | 


advocate of it for many years. Look over 


his back volumes. I have somedimes won- | 


dered why no more attention is given to this 
matter of wintering hives without any bot- 
tom-board ; but, if I mistake not, leaving the 
Whole under part of the hive open is almost 
too much, even though the top be closed en- 
lirely. Your hopper arrangement, so as to 
leave an opening three or four inches square, 
ind still drop all dead bees and debris out, 
Is ho doubt a pretty good idea; but I do not 
believe we need a shaft tomake a current of 
air stronger. Leaving our chaff hives with 
the entranees wide open all winter long has 
seemed to be all that is needed. But to show 
you how doetors disagree. I might add that 
our friend D, A. Jones urges quite stren- 
pt that the entrances be kept near 

closed, not only during winter, but in fall 





and spring. If I am correct, he recom- 
| mends closing it entirely when the winter is 
| sO severe there is no possibility that any 
| bees might want to get out. I have been for 
| a good many years pretty well satisfied that 
bees do, under proper conditions, hibernate, 
or, at least, live several weeks, or perhaps 
longer, Without taking food. Instances are 
on record in considerable numbers, where 
colonies have wintered with almost no con- 
sumption of stores at all until they com- 
mence to rear brood. 


Merge TrEry. 








S we are annoyed more or less all the 
» time by careless writers, perhaps it is 
’ best to keep a letter or two in this de- 

partment every month. Here are a 
couple : 

Inclosed find fifty cents, for which send me as soon 
as possible the following: John Ploughman’s Talk 
and pictures, price l0cts.; 2glass-cutters, with knife- 
sharpencr and corkscrew, ete., 20cts.; 1 glass-cutter, 
'5ets. Amount, 2 cts. Postage 14 ects. Total, 49 cts. 

Barnes Corners, N. Y., May 19, 1884. 

You will observe that our friend above 
has put every thing in good shape, has called 
things by thenames they are called by in our 
price list, and has also put in the postage, 
added the two together, so as to agree with 
the 50 cents inelosed. There he stops short, 
does not give his own name, nor even thecoun- 
ty and State in which he lives. The latter our 
clerks made out from his envelop, but the 
|; name was beyond human skill. After wait- 
ing 21 days he concludes to make inquiry, 
and sends a postal card as below. But even 
then he spelled his name so badly that it isa 
wonder we succeeded in making it out; and 
had it not been for the postmark we should 
not have been able to tell where he lived. 

I sent you an order for 59 ets. worth of goods 
about three weeks ago, but have heard nothing of 
it. Will you please let me know if you received it? 

H. G. GREGG. 








| 


The next friend who doesn’t put his name 
on lives in California, and he has delayed 
from April 12 until his letter, written May 
24, could reach us. 

Ineclosed find postal note for $1.27 for the follow- 
ing things: * * * * * * 

Hanford, Cal., April 12, 1884. 

This time he sends stamp for answer: 

I sent you $1.27 the 12th of April, forthe following 
things: * * ? * * * 

I haven't received the things yet. I sent a postal 
note for $1.25, and a two-cent postage-stamp. I 
send postage-stamp for answer. JOHN THOMAS. 

May 24, 1884. eae 2, 

There are no wide frames to hold the seetions for 
surplus honey. I sent for hives complete; every 
thing is all right but that. I want those. I will send 
you the bill you seat me, so that you can see you 
have not sent them. THOMAS J. HYDE. 

After our clerks had traced the whole mat- 
ter up, to see where the omission could have 
come, and got reproved by me for saying they 
didn’t believe the man told the truth about 
it, the following card was received: 
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Mr. Thomas Hyde has found his frames; he is all 
right; he overlooked them. Mrs. HyvDE. 

Afton, N. Y., May 18, 1884. 

Below is another, quite similar: 

I wrote you aday or two ago in regard to there 
not being as many wide frames in one of the hives 
as there should be. FT find, on examination, that I 
was mistaken, and I hasten to apologize. The 
frames were all right, and were taken out and put 
away, supposing they were extra ones. 

W.S. PARKER. 

Pewee Valley, Ky., June 238, 1884. 


You see, friends, this is a kind of mutual 
trouble all around. Our clerks are human, 
and do leave goods out occasionally ; but, 
unfortunately, our customers are human also, 
and forget. In order to teach our young 
people accuracy, they have been in the habit 
of paying for their mistakes and blunders, 
acid we try to have it done in a pleasant and 
good-natured way ; but after things like the 
above ‘are traced up, and they find them- 
selves blamed unjustly, they get sometimes 
a little hardened, as it were, and uncharita- 
ble, and more ready next time to say the 
man is mistaken; all the goods he ordered 
were sent him, and thus it lets the bars down 
to want of faith and want of kindly feelings 
all around. It seems to me it should teach 
us some good lessons. however ; that is, to 
be mild about making our complaints, and 
to be slow in deciding ourselves wronged. 

Here is a friend below who starts out as if 
he had had some experience in the way of 
being defrauded: 

June 16th I ordered of you 5 smokers, 2 A B C’s, 
and 1 Quinby N. B. Keeper, and inclosed P. O. order 
for $6.00, the receipt of which you acknowledged 
by card. A part of the goods arrived to-day; that is 
to say, 5 smokers, one A BC, one Quinby N. B. 
Keeper, leaving one A BC short. The weight of 
the package was marked 9 Ibs.; I weighed it, and 
found it to weigh 9 Ibs. and one ounce. I also 
weighed the A B C book, and found it to weigh 15 
Ibs.; so that, if you had put up two AB C’s, it ought 
to have weighed 10% lbs. Inclosed I send you part 
of package, with yours or the Express Co.’s mark 
on. Send me the other book, with as little delay as 
convenient. B. DICKINSON. 

Hastings, Mich., June 24, 1884. 

You see, he has gone at it in a systematic 
way, and proved our guilt exactly asa de- 
tective would, and evidently seems to think 
he has got us where we can not get away in 
trying to put him off with one A B C book, 
when he has paid for two. From his stand- 
point, it looks as if he were right, and fully 
justified. Even if there was no intention of 
defrauding, such carelessness is shameful, 
to send one book, when he orders two, 
and pays for two. Suppose, now, we take 
another view; this is, that all this trouble 
might not have come at all, had he waited for 
a letter of explanation by next mail. This 
letter would have given substantially the 
following: 

“Friend D., we are so far behind on the new 
edition of our A B C book, that none are yet out, 
and we are dividing around the old edition, sending 
one with your present shipment. The other will 
goin the course of a week, at our own expense. 
We thought you would be better pleased to have it 
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this way, than to have two old books, for the new 
one contains about 20 pages of new matter, besides 
fifty or more very beautiful and expensive ep. 
gravings.” 

I told the young folks a few days ago at 
the noon service, that if there was any lesson 
in this world that I needed to learn, it was 
to be slow about thinking I had been wrong- 
ed, instead of acting upon the eee of the 
moment. You know I have told op over 
and over again, when you get stung by a bee, 
to just keep right along with your work, and 
pay no attention to it. Well, I can stand 

ee-stings first rate; but even though I am 
past forty, and bald-headed, I have not yet 
accumulated wisdom enough to go on in the 
same way,without saying any thing, when it 
looks as if somebody wanted to beat me, or 
had wronged me by unreasonable careless- 
ness. Sometimes, it is true, I do just say, 
* Now, old fellow, wait a bit; wait until 
next mail; ”’ or, ‘Take another careful look 
into the matter before you start to right 
things.’? Another thing that helps ime in 
such times is to take a view of the offender's 
general habits and life. Is it a firm that has 
tried to “* come the cheat” onme? [stop and 
ask myself what has been the general charac- 
ter of these people; are they straight and 
upright, or are they tricky ? and after a lit- 
tle while I get ashamed of myself. Now, 
dear friends, I do not want to have you think 
you are not to tell us when things are wrong; 
by all means, ask for an explanation ; but 
please do not be dictatorial and harsh. 





INTELLIGENCE OF BEES. 


DO THEY LOOK FORWARD AND CALCULATE? 





' HAD quite a singular circumstance happen me 
here the other day. It was about ten minutes 
before athunder storm: It was then thunder- 
ing when I noticed a first swarm of bees leav- 
ing the hive. AsI was engaged at the time, | 
told my brother to attend tothem. In about three 
minutes I went to where they were throwing sand, 
when I noticed they were gradually working away: 
so I joined in with them, but soon found we could 
not stop them. So we followed them to the next 
block, where they made straight for a portico in 
front of a house, and began crawling in on the side. 
Now, the question is, Do you suppose the queen 
knew where she was going, and how far it was? for 
you know an old queen will never, as a general rule, 
leave at such a time. I think she must, for they 
had hardly settled when it began raining. The folks 
say they had noticed about a dozen bees going it 
and out of the portico for two or three days before 
these came. F. W. SCHAFER. 

Eddyville, Iowa, June 27, 1884. 

Friend 8., I think you give the bees more 
credit than they deserve. They had picked 
out a location, it is true, and knew just 
where they were going; but my impressiou 
is, although I may be mistaken, that they 
would have started off in just the same way 
had their chosen hive been a couple of miles 
away instead of afew rods. I think you are 
wrong, too, in assuming that the queen de- 
cided when to start, and whether they could 
make their home before the storm. I think 
the workers managed that.part of it, and the 
queen simply followed suit, 
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UNITING BEES. 





DOOLITTLE RECOMMENDS UNITING JUST BEFORE 
THE HONEY-FLOW. 





S lam now uniting my weaker colonies of bees, 
» andaslam so often asked privately how I 
y =6do it, I will tell the readers of GLEANINGS 
just how I work, so that they can do the 
same if they wish. Long ago we were told 
that early spring was the time to unite weak colo- 
nies of bees; but years of experience have proved 
that each of the united colonies would often pull 
through alone, while, if united, all would perish. 
The reason for this seems to be, that, by early unit- 
ing, an excitement is caused which wears out the 
nearly exhausted life of the old bees which then 
compose the little colonies, so that they die bofore 
the young bees are sufficiently mature to take up 
the labor of sustaining the colony, thus causing the 
loss of the whole thing. Being left as they were, 
without uniting, they seem to realize their condi- 
tion, so no great amount of extra labor is per- 
formed till the young bees mature, after which such 
weak colonies build up rapidly. 

After learning that early spring was not the time 
to unite weak colonies of bees, I adopted the fol- 
lowing plan, which I have used for years; and I like 
itso well that I am using it to-day as IT work with 
my bees. In early spring, all the colonies which I 
think will not make good strong colonies by the 
middle of June are shut toone side of the hive, upon 
only as many combs as they have brood in, by 
means Of a movable division-board, which number 
of combs will be from one to five, according to the 
strength of the colony. They are thus kept shut up 
till said combs are full of brood. For feed I gener- 
ally seta frame of honey beyond the division-board, 
the carrying Oevr of which stimulates brood rearing 
wonderfully. When the strongest of these weak 
colonies have their five frames full of brood, T take 
one of them away and give it to one having four 
frames full, always taking a frame where IT can see 
plenty of bees just gnawing from the eells. An 
cmpty frame is put in the center, to take the place 
of the frame of hatching brood, which will soon be 
filled with eggs and brood. Don'ton any account 
give this frame of brood to one of the weakest col- 
onies at this time, as some are prone to do; for by 
80 doing, & part of the brood will be lost, for the bees 
in the weakest are not yet strong enough to care for 
more brood than they already have. In a week I 
take another frame of hatching brood from the 
same colony, and give it to one that has three frames 
full,and also take one from the one I gave the frame 
to the week previous. 

Thus I keep on taking from the stronger and giv- 
ing to the next strongest, till all have five frames of 
bees and brood, giving brood the latest fo the weak- 
est of the little colonies. Now having all of them 
with five frames of brood, I proceed to unite them 
as lam doing to-day. I go to No. 1, and look it over 
till I find the frame the queen is on, which frame 
(bees, queen, and all) is set overin the vacant side of 
the hive. I now take the four remaining frames, 
bees and all, and set them in a comb-carrier, when I 
set the frame, having the queen upon it, back where 
itwas. Talso place beside it an empty comb, and 
adjust the division-board to suit the two frames, 
when the hive is closed. Next I take the comb-car- 
rier and proceed to No. 2, which is opened, and the 
division-board taken out. I now take the first 
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frame next to where the division-board stood, and 
place it next the opposite side of the hive, when I 
take a frame from my comb-carrier, bees and all, as 
taken from No. 1,and place next tothe moved frame 
in No.2. Next I move another frame in No. 2 up to 
the one taken from the carrier, when another is tak- 
en from the carrier and placed beside it, and so on till 
the four frames from the carrier are alternated 
with those in No. 2. As my hives hold nine frames, 
it will be seen that I now have in No. 2 nine frames 
completely filled with brood, which will soon make 
a very populous colony. In this way I keep to work 
till all are united, and the sequel nearly always 
shows a better result from these united colonies 
than from those which were considered strong in 
the spring. Some ask if there is not danger of hav- 
ing the queen in No. 2 killed in uniting in this way, 
unless she is caged. I at first feared there might 
be, and so caged a few; but after using the plan for 
ten years, without losing a single queen, and also 
without caging any during that time, I am led to be- 
lieve that bees thus mixed will never kill a queen 
occupied in laying at the time of uniting. In fact, 
I have never known a queen to be killed when bees 
were thus mixed up at any season of the year, pro- 
viding the queen was one that belonged to one of 
the colonies thus united, and I adopt the above plan 
in uniting in the fall also, only at that time I use the 
frames containing the most honey instead of frames 
of brood, as above given. If there are frames of 
bees, but containing no honey, more than I wish to 
put in the hive, I shake off the bees in front of the 
hive, taking first a frame from one hive, and the 
next from the other, so that the bees shall be com- 
pletely mixed. I also often make new colonies by 
taking a frame of brood und bees from several hives, 
placing them all together in an empty hive, letting 
a strange queen run in the hive with them as soon 
as the frames are set in, and I never yet lost a 
queen, providing she was one taken from my own 
yard; but aqueen which has been shipped a long 
distance will sometimes be killed if she is thus let 
among the bees. The same holds true regarding a 
queen which has long been caged in my own apiary. 
Why this is I do not know, unlessit is that the queen 
is so long getting to laying that the becs become 
discontented with her. 

I see much in GLEANINGS and the other bee pa- 
pers, relative to non-increase of bees. Now, if I had 
more bees than I wished with their increase, I 
should adopt the above plan with all colonies in 
early spring, keeping the whole apiary on five 
combs of brood aslong as I could consistently, when 
T should unite them, thus making half the number 
of extra strong colonies. These would double by 
natural swarming in a few weeks, when I would 
have my original number, having a contented dis- 
position to work, and that with an extra strong 
force of bees. In my next (Aug. Ist No.) I will tell 
just you what I do with the little colony of bees left 
in No. 1, so as to get a good profit from it. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., June 16, 1884. 

Friend D., I knew you practiced something 
like this a good many years ago, and I know, 
too, you have been eminently successful ; 
but still there has always been a query in my 
mind whether there were really pa advan- 
tage in uniting two small colonies when they 
would, in a few weeks, swarm and be two 
separate colonies again. Why not, when you 
have got the small colonies up to five frames 
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of brood, go right on in the same way until 
each one is separately built up to a full colo- 


ny? If it were desirable to get ready quick- | 
ly for a yield of honey that lasts only for a_ 


short time comparatively, very likely the 
doubling would do it; for two colonies in 
one hive would, without doubt, send more 
bees right into the field, and 
than the two in two separate hives. If I am 
correct, friend Heddon does not agree with 
this; but it agrees with my experience. 


a 
BUYING BEES BY THE POUND. 





HOW IT HELPS; AND SOME SUGGESTIONS IN RE- 


GARD TO BUYING NEAR AT HOME, ETC. 





'N reply to S. J. Youngman, page 308, I would like 
+ tomake afew remarks about buying bees by 
. the pound, that I hope will be for his benefit 
and that of many others; forin many parts of 
the State the death-rate has been very great, 
and runs, in this county, about like this: One party 
in Millington went into winter with 44 on summer 
stands; came out with 3 very weak ones; another in 
Vassar, with 80 in cellar, and buried, 16 left; one in 
Arbela, 25, nothing left. They were buried al! in 
one pit, and, judging from appearance, they all 
smothered. They had all run out of the hives, and 
left the combs with lots of honey, bright and clean 
as they were in the fall. Another buried six; took 
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out five alive and strong the first of March, and has | 


since lost two. My loss on all was one-third. Those 
in the cellar, the loss was slight, caused by 
starvation; those out of doors in chaff hives, the 
rate of loss was just two-thirds. 

Right here allow me to speak a word of caution to 
the friends who use their old combs this summer. 


Those swarms of mine that starved were put on old | 


combs without extracting the honey, and I found 


this spring it was candied solid, so they could not | 


use it in the winter. 
BEES BY THE POUND. 
IT would say to friend Y., don’t think of sending 
long distances for bees. We have good reliable 
dealers in this State, and I would advise that, if you 


et more honey | 


have no bees left, buy one swarm, suitable to rear 
queens from; then make arrangements with your | 


nearest dealer who is reliable, and will ship the 
/any. thing equal to it. 


very day he agreesto. I would recommend §. C. 


Perry, Portland, Ionia Co.; then find out by your | 


express agent how long they will be on the road, 


| extracted 


then have your queen-cells built so as to have one | 


for every pound of bees you have ordered. Start 


them so as to have them nine or ten days old when | 4U : t apraly 
'of only nine colonies, in the town of New 


your bees should arrive. This will give a chance 


tor two or three days’ delay, without fear of their | 


hatching; 
queen-cell, a small piece of brood with three old 
combs, giving more combs as fast us they can use 
them. I would not advise buying before the 10th 
of June; and with an average season, all swarms 
you startin this way up to the 10th of July will be 
booming swarms in the fall. This isthe principle 
on which I worked to build up on in 1881. 
WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH ONE POUND OF BEES, 
ONE FRAME OF BROOD, AND A SET OF 
OLD COMBS. 

June 22, 1881, out of bees received from 8. C. Per- 
ry, I took one pound, gave them a frame of brood 
suitable to build queens-cells on, ‘and nine old 


then to every pound of bees give a! 








combs, and kept an exact account with them. They 
built ten queen-cells. I removed nine of them, and 
| atthe end of the basswood honey-flow I had ex. 
tracted 56'4 lbs. honey from them, allowing them to 
fill up for winter on fall honey, and wintered them 
successfully for two winters; but now they are no 
more. 

But I must stop and give the figures, and Close 
this article: 






P DOB OE MOO ised. Pi. ond d. TEA. eae «Sede s Ed $1.25 
A Fe OE ONE Shas oaa's vp ald dcgeacwi pews cae anamions 1.2 
EPO GOI. 65k Sh A a dace coc g lo ch ba chads veukunnees st) 
PRP ia.sub ichid sens scdlaivubieey s Eine) pone caeb OF ane 1.00 
OOO f kiwasire chi thcceuddedhibacaned Sbhevsccttbtelsin $4.40. 

Fe IIE, hig chs. | ied cide wists height bball wins abn das ion 38 

“ 56\¢ Ibs. basswood honey at lfc. per Ib.................. - 791 

SB OR ob gs he RSID I Be is Sa TANS ATK sich 5.00 

a Se Ce tha AR LOM te Bp ee 73S $13.81 
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This leaves $9.41 for an investment of $4.40, and | 
think all I bought did just as well. M. D. York. 

Millington, Mich., May 5, 1884. 

Friend Y., I like your suggestions, espe- 
cially in regard to getting bees near at home. 
Long distances mean. heavy express charges, 
and more or less dead bees; and while we 
are speaking about buying near at home. 
why not get them of neighboring apiarists 
who can be reached with a horse and buggy, 
80 as to avoid any express charges whatever? 
Almost any bee-keeper will make a deduc- 
tion of 10 to 25 per cent, or still more, if you 
carry your cages right into his yard, and 
take your bees away so he has no losses in 
shipping, or expense out for cages. 


—_—_— nn ~—- er 


MORE ABOUT THE WONDERFUL YIELD 
OF HONEY-DEW. 





A CAUTION TO BEE-KEEPERS. 
LENTY of honey. I have just taken about 40) 
lbs. of honey, but all dark. Too much honey- 
| 4 dew, mostly on basswood. IT have plenty of 
white clover and alsike, but bees will hardly 
notice the clover whenever we have honey- 
dew. I never saw such heavy honey-dews in my 
life as we are having now. E. J. C. TROXELL. 
Ft. Seneca, O., June 23, 1884. 


Neither did 1, friend T., ever see or hear 
Our friend Chalon 
Fowles, of Oberlin, so Ernest tells me, has 
about four barrels; and Dan 
White, of New London, whom many of you 
know, says he has extracted the enormous 
quantity of two tons. In one little apiary 


London, he extracted, during the latter part 
of May and fore part of June, about 700 Ibs. 
The disagreeable part of it is, the honey is 
not fit to eat, although it makes beautiful 
combs ; and when it is in the sections it is as 
attractive as the best white-clover. Unless 
we are very careful, however, it is going to 
injure the sale of honey; for a customer 
who has once been humbugged by this nice- 
looking but villainous tasting stuff, will 
very likely decide that he never wants any 
more honey. So, please be careful, friends. 
By holding a comb up to the light you can 
easily distinguish the dark from the light 
honey. We have seen some sections that 
were pretty nearly filled with honey from 





Iss 





apple-bloom ; but sometimes the corner, or, 
may be, half of the section, will be filled out 
with honey-dew. ‘The latter can be cut out 
and then used for feeding. 


combs of foundation built out while work- 
ing on this, and he proposes to save his two 
tons of honey-dew, and get his bees to work 


out combs from it by feeding it during a) 


dearth of the honey-flow. 
a iim 


A RATIONAL REMEDY FOR EXCES- 
SIVE SWARMING. 





FRIEND DUPUY GIVES US THE KEY TO THE WHOLE | 


TROUBLE. 





SEE in GLEANINGS, friend M. L., Bayou Heron, | 
4 La. is having too much swarming with his | 
Now, friend M. L., have you not found | 


bees. 
in all your colonies a queen that would not 
show any sign of swarming, and give the best 
yield of honey? That is the queen you must try to 
breed from, Your trouble has been mine for seven 
years, and [ thought of the above, and now (this 
year) out of 93 colonies I had but three swarms. 
V..P. Durvy. 

Plaquemine, La., June 11, 1884. 

Friend D., you have got hold of the matter 
in a trueand scientific way. 


that this excessive swarming is a sort of 
mania that seems to get hold of certain api- 
aries. Now just eall it an inherited mania, 
and we have an explanation of the whole 
thing. Such a mania will build up an 
apiary very rapidly, but the ct ven might be 
of little profit, and the natural tendency is to 
develop this mania where natural swarming 
is allowed, for it would, as a matter of course, 
soon fill the apiary with colonies which were 
the result of this excessive swarming. The 
remedy is just what you indicate in the few 
lines you have written to us. When we take 


into consideration that many generations of | 
queens may be reared in a single season, we | 
see how quickly any such trait might be en- | 
Since I think of it, I | 
wonder the idea has never occurred to me | 


couraged or bred out. 
before. 
——e Oe 
MISSISSIPPI TAKING THE LEAD. 


FRIEND BLANTON GIVES US SOME FIGURES IN RE- 
GARD TO THE SEASON OF 1583. 





EREWITH I send you the reports of Messrs. | 


> ums, H. A. Harriman, and Charles Kincade, 
of Chicot County, Ark., Mrs. M. A. Hynes, of 
Omega, La., and S. C. Vaught and myself, of 
Washington County, Miss., for the year 1883. Sick- 
hess, and pressure of business, prevented my send- 
ing it sooner. 
Judge Harriman’s report extended only to Sept. 


ll, and Mr. Kineade’s to Sept. 1, leaving them more | 


than a month’s honey-tiow to be accounted for. 

Mrs. M. A. Hynes is a lady of 60, and a novice, 
Ik83 being her first season at apiculture. 

You will perceive that Mr. Adams’ report stands 
boldly ahead of all others; but knowing him person- 
ally, and having access to his account. of sales, I can 
vouch for his report. Even those figures, I believe, 
can be exeeeded. His location is a splendid one, 
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( Friend White | 
says he has sueceeded in getting beautiful | 


We have many 
times of late been forced to the conviction | 


Victor Johnson, Davis & Ramus, R. H. Ad- | 
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and his striet attention to his apiary, and the use of 
the extractor whenever required, accounts for his 
success. He left sufficient honey in his hives to 
bring them safely through the winter. 

This may be called the bright side of bee-keeping ; 
| butin this rich alluvial country these results canbe 
| realized almost every scason by hard work and skill- 
ful management of the apiary. 

Table showing the wondertul yield of honey dur- 
| ing 1883, on the alluvial bottoms of the Mississippi 
River. 
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This year (1884) opened very unfaverably, with a 
wet cold spring; and even this month, to within a 
few days, we have bad a very heavy rainfall. The 
bees are now garnering the nectar with great ener- 
gy, especially from the white clover. 

O. M. BLANTON. 

Greenville, Miss., June 17, 1884. 

Why, friend B.. this is indeed wonderful. 
| If you keep on this way we shall have people 
moving into your locality worse than they 

went to California some years ago, and later 
| to Florida. Four hundred and twelve pounds 
per colony on an average, from an apiary of 
28 colonies, is, I think, beyond any thing ever 
| recorded heretofore. Similar results, or even 
greater, have been made from a chosen few, 
but this is indeed astonishing; and besides 
the great yield, we notice friend Adams al- 
most trebled his original number in the 
spring. Shall we conclude that your people 
have a wonderful amount of energy, or that 
your locality is an unusual one for honey ? 
or is it partly both ?) When I take that trip 
to New Orleans, | shall promise myself the 
rare treat of giving you a call, and I should 
| like to go ata time when some of you were 
| getting those immense yields of honey. I 
| suppose, by your coneluding remarks, that 
| we may expect to find you ‘at it,” even as 
‘late as into October. We have already had 


| samples of your honey from friend Muth, and 
| can certify to the goodness of it. 
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HUMBUES AND SWINDLES 
PERTAINING TO BEE CULTURE. 


We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in conducting 
this department, and wou d consider it a favor to have them 
send us all circulars that have a deceptive appearance. The 
greatest care will be at all times maintained to prevent injus- 
tice being done any one. 

















OUR OLD FRIEND N. C. MITCHELL ONCE MORE. 
RIEND ROOT:—I thought N.C. Mitchell was 
" dead; but here he springs up in another place, 
as you can see by these papers I. will send 
you. He and a friend want $10.00 for a 
farm-right to make a bee-house, with four 
hog-troughs running through it, as you see. I was 
green enough to try to sell farm-rights for Mitchell 
some time ago, before I knew any thing about 
movable-comb hives; and the first man I came to 
knew more about bees than I or Mitchell, and I 
slinked off home, and threw the sample in the attic, 
and it is there yet. If any of the friends want a 
farm-right for making the adjustable hive, they can 
get a spare one here. DAvVip LUCAS. 

Jewett, O., June 18, 1884. 

Friend L., I, too, supposed that Mitchell 





had about given up his bad ways, for we | 


had heard nothing for so long a time. It 
seems now he has thought it safest to get 








some other man to stand at the head, as the | 


name of Mitchell would kill almost any 
thing at the outstart, with his past record 
behind him. We give place to the circular 
below : 
Circular to Bee-Keepers. 
OFFICE OF 
THE NATIONAL BEE-WAY COMPAXY, 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 
MAY 19, 1884. 
The National Bee-Way Company have establixhed at the 


above-named place an Apiary of two hundred colonies of bees, 
for the purpose of making honey. The w-ll-kKnown apiarist 


and apicultural writer, Mr. N.C. Mitchell, will be in charge of | 


the apiary, and will personally direct the practical working 
and illustration of his new system of bee-kceping. making use 
of the new principles and improved bee-ways and appliances, 
of which he is the inventor. 

By the apemeniice of the new principios in bec-keeping, as 
taught by Mr. Mitchell, and by the use of the National Bee- 
Way, andthe Improved Adjustable Hive, the profits in bee- 
keeping are more than twice as great as the profits realized 
by the rractice of any other system, or from the use of any 
other hive. 

The National Bee-Way and Improved Adjustable Hive is 
meeting with universal favor and unqualifie t praise from all 
proces! bee-keepers. The Bee-Ways and Improved Adjusta- 

le Hives are cheap in their construction, and simple and con- 
venient in their workings; and wherever examined and tested 
by practical apiaristx, they are meeting with approval and 
adoption. 

We are now using eight bee-ways, fifty feet in length. and 
having compartments for two hundred colonies. The apiarist 
is entirely sheltered from the suf and wind and rain, d-ing 
all the work of manipulation of colonies mem gg I protected 
from annoyance of any kind. No swarming is allowed; the 
inerease of colonies ix regulated at will; the honey is extract- 
ed from any colony in the apiary without the knowledge of 
any other colony, and any colony may be stimulated, or the 
ourpens honey fed back without the knowledge of any other 
colony. 

The danger and annoyance usually experienced and so much 
dreaded by bee-keepers, that of bees robbing each other, 
especially while the apiarist is at work, is entirely obviated. 

he Bee-Ways and Improved Adjustable Hives are neat, per- 
manent, and attractive, and are an ornament to any garden 
orlawn. The new system of beekeeping is simple and easy 
and plain, and the endeavor is to constantly follow the na‘ural 
inatinets of the bee, and t« assist them in securing the best re- 
sults. The la amount of surplus honey secured, and the 
facility with which the number and size of the cotonies are 
controlled, and the certainty and expedition with which a 
jarge apiary may be manipulated, are a wonder and a gratify- 
ing surprise tothe many old praetical bee-keepers who have 
emmined the system and the new fixtures. 

That our new system of management, and the use of the 
National Bee-Way and Improved adjustable Hive will revolu- 
tonize the industry of bee keeping is certain; for by their use, 
apiculture is made an easy and pleasant business, and the 
money invested will yield much larger and surer returns than 
a like sum employed in any other legitimate way. Besides the 
couneteg <6 three times the amount of surplus honey obtained 
under like conditions by any other management, a prominent 
feature in our system is that of wintering bees. By the prac- 
tice of our method a colony is very seldom lost, and there is a 

of about seventy-five per cent in the amount of honey 
usually required. 





| or five years. 


Instructions in our new system of bee-keepin 
during the whole of the working season by practical and ex. 
perienced men, and the student has the vantage of actual 
experience in the apiary. Students are received at any time, 
and terms are reasonable. We desire responsible and ener: 
getic men and women everywhere to act as agents for the in- 
troduction of The Nationa! Bee-Way and the Improved Ad 
justable Hive. For terms, ete . address 

N, W. McLary, Manager, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

N. B.—Every one interested in the industry of beekeeping, 
or in the subject of apiculture, is invited to visit our apiary. 
and examine the National Bee-Wavs, and see the working of 
eur new system of noeseeeiag, The apiary is located on the 
beautifuland finely improved Fair-Grounds of the Montgom. 
ery-County Agricultural Association. 


Our friends will notice that this isa re- 
vival of the exploded house -apiary idea. 
Mitchell has taken it up after everybody else 
has been satisfied to drop it. We hope no 
one who reads these pages will pay Mitchell 
or anybody else ten dollars, or any smaller 
sum, fora farm-right pertaining to any thing 
about bees or bee-hives. 


are given 


THE GOLDEN BEE-HIVE. 

Inclosed you will find a circular which a patent- 
right vender gave me the other day. What do you 
think of his hive? S. N. Riaas. 

Rabbit Hash, Ky., June 2, 1884. 

The cireular referred to is of the Golden 
bee-hive. The same thing has been sent in 
by a good many different parties, and it has 
already been shown up during the past four 
Have nothing to do with any- 
body representing himself as agent for the 
Golden bee-hive ; and, for that matter, we 
might as well say, any other bee-hive where 
there are rights for sale. Here is another: 

Our neighboring county is being flooded with the 
Golden bee-hive, and the agents claim a royalty or 
patent of ten dollars. Is the patent on above-nam- 
ed hive valid? J. B. MARSH. 

Collinsville, Ala., May 31, 1884. 

There may be a patent on same og of the 
Golden hive, but it has been fully discuss- 
ed in our back volumes; and even if there 
is, nobody needs any thing of the kind. 








HUBER’S WORKS. 


SOME IMPORTANT INFORMATION FROM COMPETENT 
AUTHORITY. 








RIEND ROOT:—As there seems to be a muddle 
Y with regard to the date of Huber’s works, 
will you allow me to set your correspondents 
right? I havea library of over five hundred 
works, and happen to have all Huber's, so 
can give you the correct dates. 

The first was published in 1792, under the title, 
** Nouvelles Observations sur les Abeillés, adressces a 
M. Charles Bonnet.” Thesecond, which seems to be 
a reprint of the 1792 edition, has the same title; was 
published in 1796, and has added to it the following: 
“Suivres d'un Manuel pratique dela culture des 
Abeilles, contenant les moyens economique d’en 
tirer le meilleur part, et les recettes pour faire 
l'Hydromel, la Biere d’Epicier et de Genievre, par 
D. Cultivateur d’ Abeilles.’’—The rest was published 
in 1814, and was the 2d edition. It has a similar title, 
with the addition of ‘*Seconde edition, revue, corri- 
gée, et considerablement augmentee.” This is in 
two volumes, the former ones being in one vol- 
ume each, and all these in French. The English 
edition, under the title of “New Observations on 
the Natural History of Bees,” appeared Ist, in 1806; 
2d, 1808; 3d, 1821; 4th, in 1841. This last edition is still 
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to be had. Besides these they were translated into 
German, under the title, “Neue Beobachtungen 


iiber die Bienen,” in 1793, by Riem, and again in | 


1856 and 1859 by G. Kleine; also into Danish by Th. 
Thorson, in 1859; title, “Nye Fattagelser over 
Bierne, med Anmeerkninger af G. Kleine.” 

| hope these particulars will set at rest any contro- 
versy with regard to the publication of Huber's 
works. I think Mr. C. Dadant’s time is much too 
valuable to be occupied in translating Huber's 
works, as already a good translation in English (1841) 
exists, and can be had; at any rate, sufficient could 
be had to supply the demand that may exist. The 
plates of the original, 1 am told by Mr. Ed. Bertrand, 
have long since been destroyed; but if a reproduc- 
tion of the engravings is necessary, why not have 
them photographed? 

On page 228, Mr. Viallon is wrong in saying the 
first book in English was published in 1592. The first 
was by Th. Hyll; first appeared in 1574; then in 1579 
and 1586,and againin 1598. He also says the first 
book on bees he knows of was published in German 
in 1568. Now, leaving out the works of Virgil, Plini, 
and Columelli, I find 17 different works, the first of 
which was published in Latin at Cologne in M72, by 
Thomas Cantipratensus. There is also Rucellai in 
Italian, which was first published in 1589, and was 
reprinted at various intervals until 1770. 

Iean give youthe names and the dates of the 
other books, if you think it sufficiently interesting 
to the general public. The number of books pub- 
lished, I find, is 1004, or it may bea great many more; 
but I know of 1004, and not 800, as Mr. Phin says. In 
German, 505; French, 1383; English, 98; Spanish, 13; 
Polish, Russian, Slavonian, Servian, 81; Hungarian, 
12; Livonian, 4; Swedish, 40; Danish, 23; Oriental, 
10. This does not include the works published dur- 
ing the last 22 months, as I have not had time to sort 
this to send it correctly, and, having been traveling 
since July last, many of the books of last year have 
not yet been unpacked and examined. If I can help 
you any way I shall be glad to do so. 

There is another matter now I wish to speak to 
you about; and, as you wish to do that which is 
right, I will tell you about it. [see that an auto- 
matie honey-extractor is described in GLEANINGS, 
page 261. IL was the first to introduce the ‘“Auto- 
matic honey-extractor,” five years ago, and it has 
been in extensive use during all that time. The re- 
versing arrangement is much simpler than Stan- 
ley’s, and has been illustrated in various periodicals 
as wellas inmy “ British Bee-keepers’ Guide-Book,” 
which was first published in 1881, and of which 7000 
copies have been sold in that time, so you see it has 
been pretty widely circulated, and I can claim pri- 
ority of title.* Lalso sent you last year a drawing 
and deseription of my honey-evaporator, which is 
effectual, and much used; but you illustrate one 
on page 267. I think it but just, when an invention 
is brought out, either in England or any other coun- 
try, that credit should be given toit. I have al- 
Ways made a point in doing so, and giving honor to 
whom honor was due; and I think it but right that 
others should do so too—you more particularly, as 
Lhave just the same objection as you to patents; 
and as [do not derive any profit from my inventions, 
credit is still more due. I hope you will receive this 





“Extractors with"reversible cages have been used here ex- 
tensively since 1874,and the Amateur, Rapid, and Automatic 
extractors, all saint by me, are the principal ones in use. 
They have always en the prizes at all the shows, by whom- 


soever they may be shown, and are sold by all hive-dealers. 
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rebuke in the same kindly spirit in which it has been 
given. 

The fourth cdition of my book is in the press. 

Yours truly, THOS. WM. COWAN. 

Compton's Lea, Horsham, Eng., May 30, 1884. 

Friend C., we are very much obliged in- 
deed for the accurate data you furnish in re- 
gard to Huber’s works; and we are also 
much obliged for the information you give 
us in regard to the bee-books of the world.— 
Concerning the Automatic honey-extractor, 
I well recollect seeing notices and illustra- 
tions in the B. B. J. at the time when they 
first came out; and although many experi- 
ments were made in our own country with 
machines on this principle, none of them 
have seemed to win favor in actual practice. 
I well recollect, too, your kind letter explain- 
ing the honey-evaporator; but if I remem- 
ber correctly, it was considerably more oom- 
plicated than those recently illustrated. I 
am very glad indeed to render honor to 
whom honor is due,iand [am glad to know 
that you agree with me mainly, in regard to 
vatents.—I shall be glad to notice your new 
00k as soon as a sample copy is received. 


rr 


COLD WATER V8. WHISKY FOR BEE- 
STINGS. 


MRS. HAYHURST GIVES US SOME SUGGRSTIONS IN 
THE MATTER. 

EAR BRO. ROOT:—While reading your re- 
marks in regard to the dangerous after-ef- 
fects of taking stimulating drinks for bee- 
stings, [am moved to sit down and tell you 
I do not believe it necessary at allto give 

such stimulants at those times. I want to give you 

our experience with our little three-year-old girl, 
last summer. She was stung on the arm, and al- 
most immediately her Whole body, from the top of 
her head to her knees, was in a violent fever. She 
looked exactly like a person suffering from the 
worst form of erysipelas of the blood. Of course, 
we were both very much alarmed, but did not think 
of running for the doctor, but only for his book; 
viz., Dr. Trall’s Hydropathiec Encyclopedia, which, 
by the way, we would not part with for a farm, if it 
could not be replaced. We found her trouble treat- 
ed of under the head of “ Erythematous Inflamma- 
tions.”” The remedy was this: To put her intoa 
cold wet-sheet pack, covering her closely. We put 
cold cloths on her head, and hot flannels to her 
feet. In half an hour the swollen, dangerous look 
was nearly gone; she was sleeping, and perspiring, 
and we were thankful to our heavenly Father for 
directing R. T. Trall to study and give us so much 
valuable information. I gave herall the cool water 
she would drink. Had she been in asinking condition, 

I should have used warm water for the pack. When 

she came out I bathed herin tepid water, gently 

rubbing the skin while drying her. I believe plan- 

tain, bruised and boiled in milk, and applying a 

poultice to the swollen parts, and drinking the milk 

from the plantain, would be just as effectual as that 
terrible foe, whisky. 

We had a friend who used this for a dog that was 
badly bitten by a copperhead snake, and he cured 
his dog. Plantain grows very freely in everybody's 
yard; and may we not infer that it is put there by 
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the loving Father for such a purpose? But water, 

for ourselves, is all we want; and whut a blessing it 

is! How 1 long to teach and help others, that they 

may be blessed as we are, in being able to do our 

own doctoring. We want no medicine—only healthy 

living, ete, Mrs. HAYHURST. 
Kansas City, Mo., June ts, 1834. 


Thank vou, my friend, for your timely as- 
sistance. I believe cold water freely applied 
would do very much good in all such cases, 
and that many of those alarming symptoms 
would subside very soon, even if no applica- 
tion were made at all. Only last week I was 
stung in my nose by an irate bee. The posi- 
tion was such that it was quite a difficult 
matter to extricate the sting: and when I 
did get it out, the contents of the poison-bag 
had been pretty effectually squeezed out into 
my flesh. The sting was so severe that it 
made the tears come in my eves, and for a 
brief interval I experienced a little difficulty 
in breathing; but I did not get frightened, 
for I knew it would soon subside, which it 
did of itself. Should a sting occur so as to 
obstruct my breathing I should try to hold 
the passage open by mechanical means, un- 
til the swelling subsided. Free applications 
of cold water would be of great assistance in 
such cases. The juice of plantain, or a tea 
made of plantain-leaves. has been several 
times suggested. Is it really true, that it is 
a specific against poisonous stings and bites? 
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FRIEND W. S. HARTS UNCAPPING- 
BOWL. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE UNCAPPING-CAN, 


> S the season for extracting honey is now upon 
us, I will give you my plan for an uneap- 
ping can, or bowl. 

A Ais acommon large wooden bow], to be 
had atany grocery; BB, an inch board, one 
foot square, to which the bow] is securely fastened 
with screws. C is a wooden plug with a %-inch hole 
bored lengthwise through its center, said plug be- 
ing driven tightly into a 2'4-inch hole bored through 
the bottom of the bowl, and the inch board on which 
it sits. Dis a grate, made of light sticks cut out 





while rabbeting hives. 6 is a %x2-inch strip laid . 


across top of bowl, with cleats on under side to keep 
itin place. A washer is seen just alittle above G. 


F is a strip 12x% x2, with a 1x2 hole cut in each end, | 


HH, and hung atthe middle by ascrew running 
through the washer. 








I bore a hole through my extracting-table, and 
put the hollow plug down through it, which allows 
the bowl to sit close by my extractor. Taking a 
frame of honey, I set iton end on the strip F, with | 
the projection of top-bar in hole H; uncap one side, | 
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fallon D, and the honey runs through, and down 
through spout C into a pail that sits below. 

The advantages of the above are cheapness; ma- 
terials can be got anywhere, and almost any one 
can put them together; ease in turning, comb-cap. 
pings out of the way, and draining as fast as cut, 
and nothing about the whole affair to rust, jam, or 
get out of repair. 

If any bee-keepers care to use this device, I shall 
be glad to have them do so. The bow! is lightly 
waxed with beeswax inside, and painted outside, 
This prevents both cracking, and soaking honey. 

W. S. Harr. 

New Smyrna, Florida, June 11, 1884, 

Friend II., your arrangement has one de- 
cided advantage; that is, it swings on a 
pivot, so as to present the comb to the cap- 

ver in any position; at the same time, the 
1oney goes safely out of the way, and can 
easily be kept secure from flies and other in- 
sects. No doubt the idea will be of consid- 
erable advantage to many of the brethren. 


aug oO “ 
RIPENING HONEY BY ARTIFICIAL 
MEANS. 


ANOTHER MACHINE EOR THE PURPOSE. 

E take the following from the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist for July. It is from 
our friend W. Z. Hutchinson: 

RIPENING HONEY.—When first gathered, 
honey is generally quite thin and watery, 
so that it can readily be shaken from the combs; 
but the heat of the hive, aided by the manipulations 
of the bees, soon reduces it to the proper consis- 
tency, when the bees sealit over. It has been 
asserted, that larger quantities of honey ean be ob- 
tained, if it is extracted when first gathered, but, 
when taken in this “ green’ condition, it must be 
ripened by artificial means. Otherwise it ferments. 

It will rarely do so, if nearly ready to seal when ex- 

tracted; and if allowed to stand in open vessels, 

the excess of moisture will in time evaporate. Mr. 

Pettit, a Canadian, has the following method of 

ripening honey. During a bountiful yield, he ex- 

tracts as often as once 
inthree days; and when 

a barrel is full of honey, 

it is raised, by means of 

ropes and pulleys, to 
the upper part of the 
honey-room. The fau- 
cet to the barrel is 

slightly opened, and a 

small stream of honey 

allowed to trickle upon 

the upper edge of a 

sheet of tin, the honey 

drips upon the upper edge of another sheet, placed 
under the first, but inclined in the opposite direc- 
tion. From the lower edge of the second sheet, the 
honey drips upon the upper edge of a third sheet, 
from the third to the fourth, and in this manner it 
continues to flow from sheet to sheet, until it passes 
over about thirty sheets, when it runs into a large 
vat. To prevent the honey from running off at the 
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PETTIT’S HONEY-EVAPORATOR. 


_ sides of the sheets, their edges are slightly turned 


up. Mr. Pettit has never found it necessary to run 
the honey through the evaporator more than once. 
There is some difference of opinion, however, a5 


turn frame on F, which turns with it, The cappings | to whether honey thus artificially ripened has the 
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fine aromatic flavor, and smooth, sweet, oily taste, 
of that thoroughly ripened inthe hives. The wri- 
ter’s experience in this matter would lead him to 
decide the question in the negative. 

No doubt the above will answer the pur- 
pose nicely ; but is it worth all the expense 
of so much machinery after all? Will not 
running the honey into a shallow vat, and 
letting it stand protected from dust, but 
having free access to air, during these hot 
July days, be sufficient? Honey left uncoy- 
ered for any length of time, in almost any 
kind of vessel, dries out and gets thick—the 
only trouble being to keep dust out. If 
friend Pettit has tried it, however, he proba- 
bly knows more about it than we do, and we 
should like to have something directly from 
him, telling us how it works after an ex- 
tended trial. I am not quite sure the hive 
can produce better honey than we can by 
artificial means, for I have seen candied 
honey, after being thoroughly drained, so as 
to free it from all watery matter, make, 
when melted, about the finest honey I: ever 
saw produced by any means. I hope this 
honey-evaporator will answer as well. 


——— ee — 
eee 


PERFORATED ZINC HONEY-BOARDS. 


ALSO SOME OTHER MATTERS, 











HIS is my second season with perforated zine, 
A »' and with me it works finely. I am using the 
‘old size, and as yet have had no trouble with 
the queen in the upper story. I have given 
it a fair and thorough trial, and would not 
be without it. Itis possible that some queens may 
be able to pass through the perforations, but I do 
not believe they will attempt to do so, if they are 
not crowded out below. I find that there is but 
little pollen stored in the upper story, where the 
zine is used, while without it the same colony will 
store it above, in preference to the brood-chamber. 
it does not prevent my bees from storing above, as 
the colonies in which itis used pass as freely into 
the upper story as those in which it is not. I appre- 
hend that any who find difficulty of any kind in 
using it, either do not fully understand bee-manage- 
iment, or they have a different class of bees from 
those found in my apiary. 

I have not experimented with the smaller-sized 
perforations, from the fact that the large size works 
so well that I can see no reason for changing. Per- 
haps it may deter the bees from passing readily 
into sections; but as yet I have met with no trouble 
of that kind. My bees are all pure Italians, not- 
withstanding which they are ready at all times to 
go into sections, as soon as I am ready to put them 
on the frames. 

My method for getting surplus honey started at 
once in sections is, to cause the cells to be filled with 
brood close up to the top-bars of the frames. This I 
find can easily be done, either by extracting or 
reversing the frames. I have tried both plans to 
some extent, and am in favor of extracting, as I 
find it much less work to do so than to bother with 
reversing; for it is a great bother to reverse hang- 
ing frames by any method I have yet seen. 

REVERSIBLE FRAMES. 

This matter of reversing frames is one of the new 
hobbies that I advise all to “ go a little slow" in re- 
gardto. Bee-keepers asa rule, I find, are alittle apt 





to take to new things, and become quite enthusiastic 
in recommending them, and that, too, before it is 
possible to give them a fair and faithful test. Friend 
Doolittle admits this in the matter of wintering, 
and friend Hutchinson will also, if asked for an opin- 
ion; notwithstanding, he is positive that separators 
are not needed by bee-keepers generally, because 
a test of one season proved that his bees gave good 
results without them. Beginners as a rule, too, are 
apt to follow the course laid down as the rule for 
their own operations, by men of experience, and 
that, too, without taking into consideration the dit- 
ference of location and flora. Friend Doolittle’s 
method of working an apiary is probably the very 
best one for his locality; but if I myself should at- 
tempt to follow it, I should come out minus, so far 
as honey is concerned. His honey is all gathered in 
afew days in July, while the flora in the vicinity of 
my own apiary yields nectar continuously (though 
in small quantities) from fruit-bloom to fall flowers, 
save and except about 10 to 12 days after the blos- 
soms Of fruit-trees drop off. Judging from my ex- 
perience during the last two seasons, colonies that 
are strong, very strong, by the middle of May, will 
gather at least one-half of all the honey they will 
get in the season, from fruit-bloom alone, provided, 
of course, the weather is pleasant. Should friend 
Doolittle, on the contrary, build up his colonies to 
full strength thus early, he would simply have 
reared up a large quantity of idlers, for want of 
something to do, that would eat him out of house 
and home before his honey-season commenced. 
From the above it will be seen at once, that no 
one can safely follow in the footsteps of any: suc- 
cessful apiarist, and do so blindly, unless the con- 
ditions prove exactly the same; forif it should so 
happen that they do not, disappointment would fol- 
low, and blame be placed where it most certainly 
does not belong. J. E. PonpD, JR. 
Foxboro, Mass., June 24, 1884. 


ee 
FLORIDA. 


COST OF TRANSPORTING BEES THERE, ETC. 


>» AST November I shipped by express 17 nuclei 
e of bees, so as to be sure to have some good 

’ Italians. I shipped from Bonair, in Northern 
Iowa; cost of expressing, about $3.00 per 
hive; came through all right, except two 
queens missing. Of the rest, 13 queens proved to be 
pure Italians, and very fine. They were young un- 
tested queens, raised last summer, mostly from one 
of G. M. Doolittle’s best, or $3.00 queens; a few were 
from an Oatman queen. They have gathered pollen 
every month since November, and in January and 
February they filled combs with honey. In March, 
orange blossomed, and the bees gathered honey 
again, and filled hives with brood rapidly. I had 
combs to give them, sent by freight from Iowa, 
where I have 76 colonies in large chaff hives. IL 
shall have a fine place to raise. queens, as there is 
only one colony of black bees in several miles, and 
I shall try to buy or Italianize them. 

Palmetto will soon_be in bloom, which makes the 
best honey here, | think. What honey I have ex- 
tracted, about 150 lbs., is quite a rich honey, much 
lighter than buckwheat, but not so fine as.white 
clover. We are 18 miles from the coast, where the 
mangrove grows. The orange honey is not as good 
as I supposed it would’be, but much ahead of buck: 
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wheat. I don't know what the January honey was, 


unless it was spruce pine, which blossomed the 
and the bees were very busy on it. 


scrub, about a mile from here. Ido not think th 


would be the place to sell a large amount of honey, 
but there will be no trouble getting enough to sup- 


ply the entire home demand, and it can be sold _ REPORES DISCOURAGING 


so as to compete with any other sweet. As to profi 
I can tell better when the season is through. Wi 


report again when I learn more about the business 


here. 

This isa region of small lakes, interspersed wit 
pine land. We are nine miles east of the 
John's River. 


and sometimes in great numbers. 
many worker-bees. 


bee on the wing, and catch them, eating off: thei 
heads first. 


to the working force. 

deal. Some days there are none to be seen. 

think they last only a few weeks. G. W. WEBSTER. 
Orange City, Fla., April 21, 1884. 


SE 
MRS. COTTON AND HER HIVE. 


BY ONB WHO HAS BEEN READING HER BOOK. 








but her own, which I should think as unhandy as a 
movable-frame hive could be made. She recom- 
mends feeding in the spring as soon as warm weath- 
er comes, and, just before apple-blossom, feed all 
they will take, to get them well started in the boxes; 
but during the honey-harvest she discontinues feed- 
ing for a short time; but after honey begins to fail, 
feed again until all the boxes are full. In this way 
she gets over 200 lbs. of box honey per hive, and has 
got 380 and a fraction (she doesn't say how large a 
fraction) from one hive in one season. I should 
think feeding was her best hold. This honey brings 
her from 30 to 3% cts. per Ib. Her feed is made of 
sugar, the white of eggs, and water, and, when stored 
in glass boxes in Mrs. Cotton’s hive, no one can tell 
it from pure honey. Price of hive, all complete, 
$12.00. She condemns the extractor unsparingly; 
says large yields of extracted honey have been re- 
ported, but that extracted honey is easily counter- 
feited, and that dishonesty is abroad in the land. I 
thought so myself. I have not invested acent in 
any of Mrs. Cotton’s goods, and have no personal 
spite against her; but I know people are being mis- 
led by her, and thought a word might catch some 
one’s eye who was intending to try some of her 
plans. J. WOOLSEY. 
Bedford, N. Y., May, 1884. 


It seems to me you are putting it a little 
strong, friend W., in regard to feeding, al- 
though it certainly does look a little queer 
to read her statements of how large a quan- 
tity of honey she got from one hive in a sea- 
son, and then to see her state in her book 
that sugar feeding is to be recommended, 
and that the honey is just as good, or better, 


It grows in the 


St. 
A large green dragon-fly, called here 
mosquito-hawk, comes in April, or last of March, 
They kill a good 
[It is sad to see them followa 


We can see them flying around with 
tae bees in their clutches, eating as they fly. I think 
they get enough to do quite a good deal of damage 
They travel about a good 


HAVE been reading Mrs. Cotton's book (I shall 
call it “ Mrs.,”’ because the picture that pre- 
faces the book looks like that of a woman), and 
the spirit moves me to say something about it. 
First, she condemns all new-fashioned hives 


made of the best granulated sugar. I am 
n, | sorry to publish any thing that sounds like 

fault-finding: but Mrs C., in her book, does 
is | find a very great deal of fault. 

















‘VE have been watching for some time 
* during this beautiful weather, with 
its wonderful flow of honey, for 
something to put in this department 
to kind o’ keep things balanced, you 
know; but the best we can find is the fol- 
lowing, and I am afraid some of the friends 
will complain that even this is not to the 
r| point. Well, it is the best we can do, so | 
think it will have to answer. Our friend 
sent for a queen with a pound of bees, and 
he tells below what he did with them: 
I have got my bees hived at last. Did you ever 
I | have a lot of bees turned loose in your parlor, and 
get in there with the windows and doors all shut 
hot weather, every thing hot inside, and the bees 
applying their *‘ hot’ ends to yourself? 
““O wife! let me out.” 
“IT can't; the bees will get out.” 
Talk about Italians being gentle! Well, on re- 
turning yesterday morning I found my bees safely 
housed, but not in a hive. My wife had received 
them from the express carrier, and had taken them 
into the parlor to unwrap them (they were wrapped 
in three large papers), and look at them, when out 
flew a portion of them. The end of the cage was 
smashed and torn open, and about one-third of the 
bees were smothered. 
It seems that, at each express agent's hands they 
passed through, he wrapped an additional paper 
around them. I do think they ought to handle 
goods more carefully, or be made pay the damage. 
I have not found the queen yet; perhaps she is 
alive, and I may have overlooked her in my hurry 
to get them hived. 
The queen that you sent me by mail is doing all 
right. I am just in time with GLEANINGS, as I have 
not missed any since my subscription expired in 
May. 
I will tell you why I am buying bees of you. 
I want some bees to take care of next winter. 
I went into winter quarters with six stands packed 
where they stood in the summer, and also one stand 
not packed. The one was a small hive, while the 
six packed were large ones, with no upward venti- 
lation. Now, the six that I took care of died, while 
the one that I did not care for, and did not pack, 
lived through, and is chuck full of brood at this 
writing. Now, what do you think? I like bees; 
must have them as fast aslam able to buy them. 
I want to gain what I have lost, and then gain again. 
Toledo, Ill., June 13, 1884. Cuas. 8. AKINS. 


As it is not Lg often that the express 
companies manage to break our light cages 
that are shipped so goes ok we thought best 
not tomake any bill of damages, but just 
sent friend A. his bees over again. In re- 
gard to the death of those that you took too 
much care of, friend A., I am afraid you 
neglected that at important part of let- 


1 | ——— 


h 








if the bees get some syrup in the sections, 


ting them have lots of pure air right through 
the hive, even during zero weath 


er. 
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HEADS oF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS. 








DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING A COLD-BLAST SMOKER. 
LEANINGS of the first inst. is at hand, in 
which is shown the way to make a smoker. 
The information given is not what suits me. 
I think it is not complete. The most impor- 
ant partis omitted; namely, the way to put 
asmoker together with the screws. 1 can neither 
see how they are putin nor taken out. If you put 
them in after the fire-box is all put together, how do 
you doit? Just let me know. I want to get mine 
apart, so that Ican clean the blast-tube. The tube 
gets choked up with a sort of creosote—a gummy 





substance hard to remove, and this I did by cutting | 


off the nose of the smoker far enough back to get at 
the end of the blast-tube. Lhave now got on a loose 
one, so that I ean get at the tube toclean it. The fuel 


I have used consisted of dry old rags, paper, moss, | 


and shavings, such as are used for packing furni- 
ture, and bark; all produce the same results. Tam 
not pleased with its working. I want to know how 
to get the serews out without wrenching them out. 
Will you tell me how you get them in, and how to 
get them out? HENRY ALLEN. 

Santa Rosa, Cal., June 9, 1884. 

Friend A., you do not need to take a smok- 
er apart to clean out the blast-tube at all, 
neither do you have to cut the nose off. 
Simply use a bent wire of pretty good size; 
and after pushing out the accumulation, 
wind a bit of rag about the end, and swab it. 
This wire will go down in the nozzle of the 
smoker easily. With a little care you can 
ush the valve to one side so as to get your 
ent wire in at the other end of the blast- 
tube also. Perhaps your fuel is something 
that generates a good deal of gummy matter. 
Very dry rotten wood does not fill the blast- 
tube. If you want to take the screws out, 
they are to be drawn out with a long slender- 
pointed serew-driver. Our girls turn them 
down into their places very rapidly. 

OIL OF WINTERGREEN AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 

SMOKE. 

[tried Mr. Spidle’s substitute for smoke (see p. 
su). I got an ounce of the best oil of wintergreen, 
and paid 30 cents for it. As my bees are all hybrids, 
I thought if it would work on them it would on any. 
Well, when I use the oil on my hands Ican manipu- 
late some of my hives, and the bees will be very 
quiet, and not offer to sting, while other hives will 
pay very little attention to the wintergreen, and 
can be controlled only by the use of smoke. But I 
have received no stings on the hands since com- 
mencing the use of the oil of wintergreen. I think 
one could handle Italians without smoke, if it were 
used, but I don’t think I shall invest in any more 
after the one ounce is used up. 

A CASTER-WHEEL FOR FASTENING FDN. TO THE 

COMB-GUIDES. 

Did you ever try using a bed-caster for fastening 
foundation in V-topped brood-frames? If not, just 
try it. You will throw away putty-knives and 
Screw-drivers, and use them no more after using the 
bed-caster. Get an iron one, dip it into water, then 
press your foundation along the side of the top-bar 
with your thumb, then run the wheel of the caster 
over the foundation lightly, then draw the wheel 





a 
back and forth once or twice more, each time press- 
ing a little harder, and the thing is done nicely and 
quickly. Have your foundation slightly warm, and 
you need not even rub any wax on the side of the 
bar before putting on the foundation, as most peo- 
ple do. Besure to use a caster with an iron wheel, 
as it will not slip and injure the foundation asa 
caster with a porcelain wheel will. M. MILLER. 
Leclaire, lowa, June 17, 1884. 


Friend M., are you really sure that the 
| wintergreen did any good at all? Very like- 
ly you are right, but I can not quite under- 
| stand why it should make any difference.—I 
have used a wheel similar to a caster-wheel 
| for the purpose you mention, but the wheel 
| was a wooden one. Your suggestion is 
| doubtless a good one, but almost everybody 
| nowadays fastens his fdn. into wired frames. 


| sah Ginndhibabeiib si Kiiailas 
| WHAT AILS THE BEES? 

My bees have been dying lately under very curi- 
ous circumstances. Every morning T find lots of 
them in front of the entrance, dead. Some are 
loaded with pollen, and others are not; sometimes I 
see them come out of the hive and buzz around, and 
are dead. When the other bees see them they try 
to drive them off as if their enemies. One of my 
neighbors says his bees die the same way. Every 
one whom I have asked, reports the same state of 
affairs. All the bee-books that I have, mention 
nothing on such a case. If you can give us any 
light on the subject, I should like to have you do so. 

JACOB GIERISCH. 

Wood's Cross, Davis Co., Utah, June 6, 1884. 

Friend G., I think there is hardly a ques- 
tion but that the bees were poisoned. It 
may be they found Paris green, fly poison, 
or something of that sort, and I suppose it 
is possible, too, that. they are getting some- 
thing from some poisonous plant, although 
the latter has not yet been proven pret 
If it were earlier in the season, I should 
think it might be a phase of the spring 
dwindling, that will disappear with warm 
settled weather. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





KEEPING BEES NEAR OR OVER LARGE BODIES OF 
WATER. 

T have just received my last issue of GLEANINGS, 
and can tell Thomas C. Kincade something about the 
cause of the bees falling in the water. I have had 
my bees for seven weeks on a scaffold, in about four 
feet of water, and have had time to observe them. 
I have noticed that they fall in only as they come in 
loaded with honey, or when fighting—never as they 
go out, unless there is a sprinkle to wet their wings. 
It must be the load they bring that makes them so 
tired they fall before getting tothe hive. The proof 
of that is, that when honey was plentiful lately, we 
would all spend our time picking bees out of the 
water; and now that it is scarce, there are very sel- 
dom any to be found, except after a sprinkle. 


M. LAFOREST. 
Bayou Heron, La., May 22, 1884. 





VALUE OF THE LOCUST TO BEE-KEEPERS, ETC. 

ITamanABC scholar, and am also a reader of 
GLEANLNGS, which I like very much. I live on the 
eastern slope of the Blue Ridge, in one of the most 
beautiful countries in the world. These lands in 
this section are best adapted to grass, and are used 
mostly for grazing purposes, which makes white 
clover come in abundance; for it seems, where the 
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a te grass is grazed close, more of it comes than when it one opposite; they will need to be about 1); or 14 
; is not grazed at all,and I believe it yields more | inches apart, and 12 or 15 pairs of cross-sticks. Care 
honey; for while the bees are scarcely seen on it in | should be taken to turn the staff just 44 around for 
the high grass, they are swarming on that in the ‘each eross- stick, and to nail one exactly op- 
pasture-fields from morning till night. I have not ; posite each time, to keep it uniform; and if the 
7 noticed any one, in writing of the various honey- | center-sticks are longer, gradually shortening each 
Pat producing trees, making any mention of locust. way, it will look better. Each stick should be nai)- 
% The locust-tree blossoms here about the middle of | ed with twosmall shingle nails; the main part of 
Ley May, coming in alittle after the apple-bloom, and is | the staff may be round. When a swarm begins to 
Ta ! one of the finest honey-producing flowers of any we | alight, place the end of the staff on which the cross 
4 . af have, lasting about a week or ten days. We always sticks are nailed, under the cluster, and they will 
“i cg? ‘ have swarms during locust-bloom, and [have known alight on the staff, and can be carried several 1ods 
(ae ag swarms to fill a hive from top to bottom in from 5 to | to the hive, if need be. Twostaves should be made, 
Ca Ge 6 days, from locust alone. The honey is very nice one about ecigh. feet in length, and one longer, to 
| ‘ and clear, and delicious to the taste. Ithink it bet- take down swarms form tall trees. With one of 
es se) a terthan white clover. I live about a mile and a | these, any lady or an elderly person may hive a 
¢ ce 5 half from the wooded section. Bees always do bet- | swarm that alights high, withoutany trouble. They 
xe i + ** ter in this wooded section than they do down with | are the nicest thing | ever saw around an apiary. | 
. rie me. Lattribute this to the fact that, in this wooded | have used one only since I commenced to write this. 
hy Py section, there are thousands of poplar and chestnut If the upper part is stained slate color (or bee color), 
A . of} , trees, both of which bear honey-producing flowers. I think it would be better. J. H. ANDRE. 
. ho r I regard the poplar, however, as the better of these Lockwood, Tioga Co., N. Y., June 18, 1884. 
4 Met Ns two for honey. EDWARD C, HETERICK. Thank you, friend A. I know bees will 
- 4 Washington, Va., June 7, 1884. cluster on such an arrangement, for they 
eB.) CONE mee TapeeTe | seem to have a particular fancy for crawling 
7p OCR MCULTCEAL FAS. SSD THE PSSSIUMS | around An, BOoEs;.and. comers, Abe .B.large 
Be rag geese swarm would nearly fill the place occupied 
Cathy One of our friends copies the following | by the sticks. I suppose you could get them 
eae from a paper: off in front of the hive by laying the pole in 
ve Itis a matter of especial gratification to every | front of the entrance, or, if in a hurry, strik- 
ee pment Aue mene _ . cpthen eae engl re a ing it against your hand just below where 
i Byron Dickineon, has so wonderfully develovedand the sticks are nailed on. Who will give ita 
ag ing in this county. Now, at the last county fair his trial, and PORN ee: coi 
ALS exhibit was large, valuable—over 8700 worth—ex- eR iN 
= pensively and artistically displayed. His award was SOME OF A BEGINNER'S TROUBLES. 


one dollar and three ribbons—the latter not having 
value cnough to admit him to the fair once next 


In March, 1883, | caught two swarms of black bees. 


mS season, and the whole eaboodle not worth as much |! knew about as much about bees as to know there 
“ah as the premium a lady received on a plant she car- | Were such things. I hived them in flour-barrels. 
ae in her hand. . pi aalpiii ere | Last April they sent off 7 swarms, 2 abseonding; 4 of 

At an expense of one hundred anc y dollars, ; rea ws ste : els ag 

; Mr. J. L. Reed made and put on exhibition a beau: the others I hived in barrels, and the other being very 
pat tiful buggy. His award did not equal that ona big small, I put it in a small box. I now began to be 
ae turnip or rotund pumpkin. interested in them, and sent for your A BC book 
: This is bad, I admit, and it often comes | and GLEANINGS. L studied my A B C pretty well 


about, | think, because the managers of the 
fairs are not posted, or are too careless to at- 
tend to the awards as they should do. Very 
likely, no bee-keeper was present at the 


shine. May be the judges thought friend 
Dickinson advertised his wares and honey 
enough to pay him for his time and trouble, 


and the same way with the buggy-man, | 


while the producer of the pumpkins and 


answers the purpose of ladder, step-ladder, and an | 
assistant also. If you will name it I will give you | 


a right to make, use, and sell. 
Take a good stiff light piece of timber (basswood 


is best), 144 inches square, about 16 inches in length | 


at one end; naila strip crosswise on the end, 4x%{ 
of an inch, and 12 inches long, and put one on the 


while my Simplicity hives were coming, and found 
two of my young swarms were nicely marked hy- 
brids. As soon as my hives came, I got ready to 
transfer, and transferred one of the young swarms. 


eee a meeting when these things were arranged, | That night they seemed to be doing well. The next 
“ oN and I do not know whose fault it Was SO morning they were gone. Sceing a commotion in 
“ie much as that of the bee-keepers themselves | another hive a few feet away, 1 concluded they 
a. for not being on hand and letting their light haa gone in there. I transferred them into the 


same hive that I did No. 1, and, sure enough, I found 
two queens—one a fine hybrid, the other a poor- 
looking black one, almost dead. Now, what bothers 
me is, that No. 2 shows signs of deserting their 
brood, and consolidating with another barrel hive. 


> turnips could not very well hope to build up | senthar it eames tenn i Bove 
a trade by taking these things to the fair, | they cigar pains aeunniry shall need : ian 
in the same way the bee-manand the buggy- | #bout five feet square. What do you suppose 
. man did. makes them leave their brood, and act in this 
x SI Ce ee, manner? I disguised the other barrels, covering 

é HOW TO MAKE A SWARMING-POLE, them with sheets. 
“@ : I send you adescription of an invention which I | Yours in much perplexity at such erratic proceed- 

: am using to hive bees with this season, and which | ings,— CLARENCE HOPKINS. 


Port Gibson, Miss., June 21, 1884. 

Friend H.,if I am correct, one of your 
_troubles was occasioned by setting your 
flour-barrels too near together ; then when 
you went to transfer, your new hives were 
so unlike the old ones, the bees did not t- 
derstand the new order of things, and all 





; opposite side of the staff, to correspond; now turn | piled into the nearest familiar-looking flour 
: the staff one-eighth around, and nail on another, and | barrel, Where we are to transfer from such 
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odd-looking hives, it is best to disguise the | 


one to be transferred, by a cloth or other- 


wise; and then after transferring, put this | 


same disguise over the new hive; they 
would then go right in as they did before. 
ter by this time. Place your hives hereafter 
two might be even better, if they face with 
the entrances the same way. 
rroM 3 TO 10, AND NEARLY 100 LBS. OF HONEY 
ALREADY. 
Last winter I kept three hives of bees in box hives. 


an extractor myself to take to Florida with me, and 
considerable foundation. 

I can not bring you any Italians, as you suggested, 
as the steamer that I shall take 1 suppose will not 


t touch at Italy; and besides 1 expect to have all the 
You have probably got the hang of the mat- | 


In April they began to swarm, and by the first of | 


June they had thrown out 10 new swarms. I secured 
{of them, and, in my absence, my wife mustered 
courage, and hived two swarms in one day. Ihave 
one L. hive with section boxes, in which I put a 
swarm the first week in May. In three weeks they 
had filled their frames and all the section boxes, 
and I took 28 lbs. of fine white-clover honey. Now, 
they have about filled the new sections, and I am in 


queens I can handle. The other articles will be sea- 


| shells from Jaffa beach, photographie views of 


not less than seven feet apart; and a rod or | Jerusalem and its surroundings and places, and 


ruins in Palestine, tlowers artistically arranged 
from wild flowers in and around Jerusalem, Mt. 
of Olives, Zion, olive-wood gocds, ete. Many people 
of America are very anxious to get some of these 
goods as keepsakes and souvenirs of the Holy Land. 
DANIEL HOWARD. 

Jaffa, Palestine, May 27, 1884. 

We shall be very glad to have you pay us 
a visit, friend H.; and if you can bring along 
some queens from Palestine, whose bees are 


| good-natured, and easy to handle, we shall 
| be very glad indeed to see them also. 


great trouble to get new supplies. J have taken | 


nearly 100 lbs. of honey; but if I were rightly equip- 
ped IT could have taken a great deal more. I must 
have some supplies from you before another season, 
aslam getting more and more interested in bee 
culture. There is no trouble in wintering here, and 
there is a long season to gather honey in. I wish I 


could pass you some of our lovely cherries and ap- | 


ples and berries, for they are now ripe, and very 
plentiful. [have a supply of cherries from the 20th 


My former home was New Haven, Ct., but I much 
prefer the sunny South. 
I handle the bees without veil or gloves. 
C. B. SHEPARD. 
(jaremont, Va., June 18, 1884. 
aC LBS. OF HONEY FROM 50 COLONIES LN 16 DAYS 
OR A LITTLE MORE. 


COMBS BREAKING BY HEAVY FEEDING. 

Ihad a swarm issue on the &th of this month. 
They aired themselves about two hours or so; if 
it.is any difference, it was over that time; settled as 
nicely as you please. I had some comb, empty, 
which I had not melted into beeswax, and I put 
it into one of the frames, and fastened it with 
some pins. The next two days were stormy and 
rainy, so I fed them two pints of sugar syrup, which 
they put into this empty comb, which, of course, 


| made it very heavy, and it fell to the bottom of the 


| hive, and bent up. Now the question is, Would you 
of May until the Ist of August. Can you beat that? | 


have taken it out of the hive, orleft it as it was? I 


| left it in, and they filled both sides of it, bottom and 
top, and are building the other combs down toit. I 
| had another swarm issue and settle, and were hived 
| (1 did it), and went back into the parent hive, and 
| have not swarmed since. My bees or swarms do 


The German bee-keepers tell me that they ex- | 
tracted 5250 Ibs. of honey in a little more than 16 | 


days from about 50 swarins. They had more, but 
only about 50 available swarms at that time, as the 
others had lately been transferred, and had to build 


upduring orange-honey time. If America can do | 


us well as that, Palestine will try again. This coun- 


try seems to “flow” with “honey” if not with | 


“milk; but Palestine needs only a good strain of 


cows, and somebody who knows how to take care of | 
them, to make it the land of yore; to-wit, “ A land | 


lowing with milk and honey.” 


A PROMISE OF A SHIPMENT OF QUEENS DIRECT 
FROM PALESTINE. 

[think you make a mistake when you prefer the 
Italian rather than the Palestine bee. I am not 
much acquainted with Italians, but certainly the 
Palestine bees are very gentle—morc so than I have 
been accustomed to see bees in Ameriea, and I 
think their prolifieness can not be doubted for a 
moment by any one acquainted with them. 

l expect to ship for America about June 25 or 30, 
and it takes about 30 days to cross the water. I 
shall probably call on you in passing west, as I ex- 
pect also to cali at Plymouth, Ind. I suppose the 
German bee-keepers, Messrs. Baldenspergers, will 
send by me for an extractor, a wax-extractor, and 
probably a foundation-machine, and perhaps some 
other things. I hope to let you have queens enough 
{0 pay for these goods, if no more, I may also want 





not settle on the same limb every time; in fact, 

they have not done it at all as yet. 

MOCKING-BIRDS FOR BEES, AND BEES FOR MOCK- 
ING-BLRDS. 

Last fall some of our relations in Kentucky sent 
us some mocking-birds. Two died, and this spring 
Mr. Fox (he doesn't catch chickens, because he is a 
two-legged Fox), said he would give my sister $12.00 
for a bird; but one day we fed him some berries, 
and the bees were humming about and in the cage, 
and he (the mocking-bird) snapped one up, and it 
must have stung him, for the next morning he was 
dead. A. H. PERING. 

Clear Creek, Ind., June 23, 1884. 

Friend P., it is a singular fact that bees 
will fill bits of comb, when fastened in by 
pins or transferring-clasps, all right, if they 
gather natural stores ; while if you attempt 
to feed them they will almost always tumble 
down. Ido not know why it is, unless it is 
because the feed comes in a kind of un- 
natural way, and they do not have a chance 
to put it in as they do natural stores.—So 


| your $12.00 mocking-bird came out second 


best, did he, friend P.? 


NO CLOVER, NO BASSWOOD, AND STILL A GOOD 
BEE COUNTRY. 

This is a fine bee-country; there are plenty in the 
woods, and any one can have all the honey he wants 
with but little trouble. I think there are over 500 
hives within four or five miles of me, and no one 
has over forty or fifty. Honey is worth 10 cts., 
comb; extracted, 60 cents per gallon, and no sale at 
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that. Our laboring class prefer to spend their 
money for whisky. All honey here is made from 
wild flowers, unless it is fruit-bloom, which lasts till 
fall. I had quite a heavy yield on the last of Octo- 
ber, from what I call aster-plant. It grows pro- 
fusely here in old clearings. We have no clover 
here on the bottoms; no basswood (linn); no buck- 
wheat is sown. All comes from the woods or fields, 
It is pure, and sometimes as white as clover, and as 
finely flavored. I cut out some to-day as fine as 
any white-clover honey I ever raised in Kentucky 
before the war. FRANK GENTRY. 
Riverton, Miss., May 28, 1884. 


A SUGGESTION IN REGARD TO RAISING SEEDS OF 
THE FIGWORT AND SPIDER-PLANT. 

I will tell you what luck I had with those seeds I 
sent for some time ago. I got a fine lot of Simpson- 
plants. I thought it would be hard to raise, but I 
sowed iton ground that had a brush-pile burned on 
it, and it came up well. My spider is just coming 
up; but my sweet clover has done no good; hardly 
any of it came up. Pea-vine came up all right. 
Bees seem to be doing well now here. 

R. C. BORLAND. 

Star Valley, Kan., May 19, 1884. 

Friend B., a place where a brush-heap has 
been burned is good for almost all kinds of 
seeds; and as the figwort is a sort of wild 
plant, perhaps that is just about the kind of 
soil it needs. 


NOTES FROM A SOUTH-EAST MISSOURI APIARY. 

I wintered my four colonies on summer stands. 
They gathered the first pollen and honey March 22, 
since which time there has been a profusion of 
flowers, pollen and honey coming in all the time — 
no gap whatever. They commenced breeding up in 
February. Four large swarms have issued since 
the 22d of May. Two swarms issued at the same 
time, and clustered together. I drove them allin 
one hive, then put on asecond story. One queen 
and swarm took the lower story, the other the up- 
per. I went at dusk and placed the upper one ona 
bottom-board; put on the cover, and they were all 
right. Sothere is no trouble in dividing swarms 
whenthey go together. In one hive, eight days aft- 
er the first issued, the after-swarm came out; and 
to get this swarm I climbed a ladder thirty feet, and 
cut a limb from a walnut-tree, containing the 
swarm, carried it down, and shook them off in front 
of the hive, without a veil or gloves, smoker or wa- 
ter, and never received a single sting. My bees are 
what some writers call the vicious hybrids, so I 
think that very good for a beginner. I saw the 
queen; she ran over all the bees, and into the hive 
she went. I am possessed of a very good natural 
art talent, and have drawn and painted a queen-bee 
so natural that the humming-birds come and station 
themselves on the wing in front of the hive, and 
chat and hum at the painted bee. E. W. GEER. 

St. Mary’s, Mo., June 4, 1884. 





CALLING THINGS BY THEIR RIGHT NAMES. 

Nomenclature in bee matters and things, alluded 
toin December GLEANINGS, page 794, reminds me 
that the honey “extractor”? is misnamed. It is 
conceded that a man has a right to call himself by 
any name he chooses, and may be the inventor of 
our indispensable honey-machine had a right to 
call it “‘extractor.”” Webster all along would have 
us to understand that to extract is to “ draw’’ out— 
never to “throw” out; and the uninitiated are al- 





ways impressed with the idea that a honey-extractor 
must be a very complicated and costly machine, to 
be able to suck the honey out without breaking the 
comb, but turn away with disappointment and dis- 
gust, to find itonly a slinging apparatus, as simple 
as a churn. J. L. CALDWELL. 

Mart, Texas, June 4, 1884. 

Friend C., there is just now being consid- 
erable attention turned to this matter of the 
names of things in bee culture. Friend Phin, 
in his little book entitled ** Dictionary of 
Practical Apiculture,”’ accepts the name 
‘*‘extractor”’ without remark or comment, 
although he protests pretty vehemently 
against many of the established names. Even 
if there is a pretty good reason for changing 
the name of the honey-extractor, I ean not 
think it will be advisabie to attempt it now, 
for it has become pretty thoroughly estab- 
lished by a good many years’ use, and | 
should say the same in regard to a good many 
of the changes friend Phin recommends very 
earnestly. Don’t you think it allowable, 
friend C., to say that extracting may be 
done by centrifugal force ? Honey-slinger is 
not avery elegant name; at least, it does 
not seem so to me, although I know the ma- 
chine is so named in many districts, and in 
a few of the price lists. 








REPORT OF THE SEASON FROM TEXAS. 

The spring opened favorably for bees; com- 
menced swarming March 26; April 20 we had a se- 
vere cold spell, lasting several days, then we had so 
much rain that_young swarms fared badly when not 
fed. A great many in the county died. I fed mine, 
and lost none. I commenced this spring with 160; 
had about 100 swarms, including first and second 
swarms. Horsemint and linn are blooming now, 
and bees are gathering very fast. 

TWO LAYING QUEENS IN THE SAME HIVE CONTIN- 
UVOUSLY. 

It is said, there are exceptions to all rules, and | 
think I have one of those exceptions. I opened a 
hive the first of April, to kill an old queen and put 
inacell. I found a fine young queen laying, and 
the old queen on same frame. I have opened the 
hive every few days since, and the old one is there 
yet. I have frequently seen them both laying at 
the same time, and invariably, with one exceptien, 
on the same frame. We all know, that, pretty soon 
after the young queen commences to lay, they kill 
the old one, but I think this is certainly an excep- 
tion to the rule. 

WALNUT FOR DIPPING-BOARDS. 

I saw something in the last journal in regard to 
dipping-boards being made of hard wood. I bought 
a fdn. machine last year, and received no instruc- 
tions how to use it; took A BC, and did the best ! 
could, but had a great deal of trouble about dip- 
ping. This spring I thought I would try hard wood. 
I had two made of black-walnut, % thick, and they 
work like a charm. I have had no sticking nor 
cracking of sheets since. Ican dip when the wax 
is nearly boiling hot. I claim no patent on them. 
Just try them, and see for yourselves if they are 
not far superier to the soft-wood boards. 

J. W. ECKMAN. 


Richmond, Texas, June 3, 1884. 

Friend E., we have had quite a number of 
reports, showing that two queens may work 
together for some little time in the same 
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hive; but I believe that, as a rule, they are 
mother and daughter. In our old volumes 
you Will notice that some queens are in the 
habit of keeping a daughter with them to 
lay; but after the daughter is taken away, 
another is reared. For some time now this 
subject has been dropped a good deal; but I 
should like to see investigations pushed on. 
If this trait could be fixed, it would be a 
most wonderful stride in. bee culture ; and 
why not fix itas easily as to fix the trait of 
non-swarming ?—Dipping-plates of walnut 
will doubtless answer tiptop; but they would 
be dear in our locality, where nice clear wal- 
nut is $50.00 per 1000, 





HONEY FROM THE POPLAR AND HOLLY. 

I cut down a poplar-tree day before yesterday, 
that was loaded with blooms, glittering with honey, 
but not a honey-bee could I find. Did you ever 
know of bees working on holly-blooms? There is a 
tree in my swamp, perhaps eight inches through, 
thatis a mass of bloom, and humming with bees 
from morning till night. L. A. DUGGAN. 

Cuthbert, Ga., May 1, 1884. 

Friend D., I think the bees must have 
been very busy on something else, if they 
would not 100k at the poplar honey. I do 
not know that holly has ever been reported 
before. 


THE PROPOSED MEETING OF BEE-KEEPERS AT 
THE WORLD'S EXPOSITION. 

Yours of the 10th inst. is at hand, and I am glad to 
see that you are disposed to visit,us during the 
World's Exposition at New Orleans. The exposi- 
tion is to open on the Ist of December next, and last 
until the 3ist day of May, 188. So you see that it 
will begin just in good time to allow you and other 
bee-keepers to have the time to come. Lonly sug- 
gested, in my letter, the months of Apriland May, 
as itis really at that time that the South is most 
pleasant to the sight, as then every thing isin full 
bloom. But, friend Root, any time that is most con- 
venient to you will give us much pleasure to wel- 
come you in our midst. Trusting that we shall en- 
joy such a meeting, IT remain, in this hope, 

Yours truly, P. L. VIALLON. 

suyou Goula, La., May 21, 1884. 


Our friends will notice from the above, 
that there has been a suggestion that the 
hee-keepers of the world, or, at least, a por- 
tion of them, should meet in New Orleans 
(during the great World’s Exposition. It has 
seemed to me avery proper and fitting thing. 
We have had a very toes and_ profitable 
gathering in Toronto, and now why not 
swing around among our Southern friends ? 
| believe bee-keepers generally can get away 
from home during the winter better than at 
almost any other time. If it were not for the 
exposition, October and November would be 
convenient months to get away, as far as Tam 
concerned personally ; but whatever time is 
lixed upon, I will try to be on hand fora 
brief visit, if nothing more. 


BEES AND FIRE-FLIES. 

For 15 years I have had something to do with 
bees; and for that length of time I have noticed 
that good honey seasons are invariably accompa- 
hied by vast numbers of fire-flies, or lightning-bugs. 





When there are no bugs there isno honey. I do not 


recollect to have noticed that anybody else has ob- 
served the same, and it occurred to me that it might 
interest your readers. I suppose that bees and 
these bugs all thrive on the same food, or there are 
some conditions of atmosphere that are favorable 
to both. Will some of your scientific readers ex- 
plain it? R. H. LOVE. 

Allen, Texas, June 2, 1884. 

Friend L., fire-flies are quite pleantiful 
just now in our locality; in fact, more so 
than I have known for several years, and we 
are having a very good flow of honey. Near- 
ly 400 colonies are filling their hives so fast 
that our boys have to move lively, I tell you, 
to keep combs of fdn. in place as fast as they 
need them. 


WHAT MADE FRIEND BOOKMYER’S BEES ACT SO ? 
During the month of May I purchased two first 
swarms froma neighbor; they were hived, and re- 
mained about three days where they clustered, then 
I carried them home, placing them in the shade of 
two small pear-trees. One swarm went right to 
work, and was well satisfied, while the other was fly- 
ing about the hivein great numbers—drones, queen, 
and all, seeming to be dissatisfied, and apparetnly 
not working at all. I feared they were intending to 
leave, as I read in the A B C that the old queen al- 
ways goes out with the first swarm, and, thinking it 
better to lose the queen (if such would be the case) 
than to lose the whole swarm by absconding, I con- 
cluded to clip her wing, which I tried, and put her 
back into the hive. This was about ten o'clock, but 
still they kept flying all day, and late in the evening, 
and were still worse in the morning before I was up, 
but in a different manner; they were running out 
and in, up and down the hive, as if anxiously hunt- 
ing something. 1 instantly saw by their actions that 
the queen had attempted to take another flight, aft- 
er having her wings clipped, and was lost in the 
grass , but could not find her. So I went to my old 
hive and took out a frame of brood, and gave it to 
them to raise another, and the hive was hardly clos- 
ed before they all went in and went to work, and all 
is well since. Please tell me if I did right in all re- 
spects, and why the queen flew out so. 
BASSWOOD, COTTONWOOD, OR WHITEWOOD FOR 
MAKING HIVES. 

Will basswood, cottonwood, or whitewood, make 
good hives? AsT have plenty of the above-named 
trees, I think it would be cheaper than to buy pine 
lumber. H. 8S. BOOKMYER. 

Clyde, Sand. Co., O., June 9, 1884. 


Friend B., I think all the trouble was, 
they were a second swarm with an unfertile 
queen ; if you gave them acomb of brood 
they felt satisfied to stay at home. This 
is why I would always have a comb of brood 
with every new colony. If I am right in 
my surmise, you clipped the queen before 
she had been out on her wedding-flight, and 
therefore you might just as well have clipped 
her head off, or, perhaps, hetter; because 
then there would have been no danger of her 
getting backinthehive. If they start queen- 
cells in the frame of brood, however, you will 
know she is not there, and you can introduce 
a queen, or let them rear one.—You can use 
either of these woods, but I would not recom- 
mend them. They shrink and swell too 
much, and the shrinking and swelling change 
the relative distance between the frames in 
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the upper and lower stories. Better use pine 
for hives. mY Fs 
ANTS IN THE HONEY-ROOM. 

Please ask the readers of GLEANINGS to tell us 
of something that will drive small black ants out of 
the honey-room, and keep them out. 
HONEY FROM APPLE-BLOSSOM—THE 

QUALITY. 
On page 403, GLEANINGS for June , Mr. J. E. 


COLOR AND 


Pond, Jr., says he has taken some fine apple-bloom | 
If I had read that statement be- | 


honey this year. 
fore this year’s apple-blossoms came here, I should 
have thought they grew different apples in Massa- 
chusetts from what we do here. Inthe spring of 
1882 I took about 500 lbs. apple-bloom honey, about 
equally divided between comb and extracted. It 
was the blackest and rawest tasting honey I ever 
saw 
aster honey. 
dark molasses. 
extracted honey from apple-bloom. 


I have a jar of it yet, and it looks like 


not pleasant to me. 
clover or basswood. 
apple-bloom, so it seented the room for a long time. 
Can you or any of your readers tell why the honey 
was dark two years ago, and light from the same 
source this year? I think the flavor the same this 


year as in 1882, only not so strong. 
E. D. HOWELL. 


New Hampton, N. Y., June 23, 1884. 


The ants seem to be especially troublesome | 
Can not Prof. Cook, or some- | 


this season. ) } 
body else, tell us if pyrethrum will not work 


with them as well as with the smaller in- | 


sects?—I can not tell why we have these dif- 
ferent experiences with apple-bloom. 


we have sections of honey in our lunech-room 


now, filled and capped during apple-bloom, 
that we think equal to any from any source. | 
Is it not likely that, in former years, dande- | 


lions, shell-bark hickory, or something simi- 
lar, was mixed with it? 


ALBINOS. 


We had our first swarm of bees come off yesterday | 


—nearly a patent pail full. I tell you, we were all 
tickled. The alsike and white Dutch clover are very 
nice; my silverhull also. How about those albinos 
ot Mr. Harrington’s? If they are a good kind of 
bee, would you get such a thing for yourself, if you 
were starting in the bee business? 

J.H. KENNEDY. 

Williamsburg, Kan., May 21, 1884. 

All the albinos we have, friend K., are 
some raised from an albino queen that I got 
from one of our Southern friends a few days 
ago. I can not see that they differ in any 


respect from ordinary Italians, only they | 


are a trifle lighter in color, perhaps, and on 
some of them the bands of down have a 
grayish-white which makes them rather 
pretty to look at. I should say they were 
simply Italians—nothing more, nothing less. 





MORE ABOUT THE HONEY-DEW, ETC. 

Bees did nothing here till about the first of June, 
owing to cold and wet weather. They are storing 
honey fast at present from the honey-dew. I have 
not examined to find the cause of it, but have found 
it on oak, hickory, walnut, and apple trees, in abund- 


or tasted—much darker than buckwheat or | 


This spring I took Over 200 pounds | 
It isas light | 
colored as white-clover honey, and of mild taste, but | 
I don’t like it nearly as well as | 
It had a very strong smell of | 


In | 
former years I had decided as you do; but | 


ance; but it is not fit to eat; has a very peculiar 
| taste; is of a lead color, and thin. 

| Istarted into winter quarters with 41 colonies; 
| eame out the first of June with 19, the most of them 
| weak. Some others here lost heavier than I did-- 
| some as high as 80. If older bee-men had not suffer- 
| ed as heavily, or heavier, than I did, I think Blasted 
| Hopes would have been the place for me. 

Cowden, Tl, June 24, 1884. A. W. SPRACKLEN, 


DRONES—EX PENSE OF BOARDING THEM. 

The drones are eating almost all of my honey. | 
| have been stopping them out with guards; but 
| when I go to kill them the bees become very angry; 
| and besides, the bees lie out very thick, and mix up 
| with the drones, so I can not kill the drones without 
| killing bees. How do you doit? W.N. PARISH. 
Little Rock, Ark., June 17, 1884. 
| Friend P., the way we do is by dispensing 
| With the drone comb, and making combs 
built on comb fdn. to take its place. 





| 
| 


REPORT FROM SWEET CLOVER. 

I will tell you about that little patch of sweet 
clover (melilot) of mine. It is about one-eighth of 
| an acre, very thick, and 6 feet high; has been coy- 
ered with bloom and bees since the 5th of May, and 
| the blossoms seem to get thicker every day, and are 
| covered with bees from daylight till dark. I counted 
| eleven on one little spine. My bees have been very 
backward this spring, and have swarmed but 5 out 
of 100 colonies to commence with; but the way they 
are gathering honey now is encouraging. I am 
using wired fragnes, and can get the comb built on 
the wires by putting every other frame with foun- 
dation, and waxing the wire well before putting 
themin. Justtry it. Thave quit tobacco. 

W.G. MCLENDON. 

Lake Village, Ark., June 15, 1884. 





HOLY-LANDS AND PEA-VINE CLOVER. 

My bees are doing finely now; starving-time is 
| about over. I started with 80 stands this year; have 

sold the rest; lost afew byspring dwindling. Sturted 
| with 36 last spring; increased to 120 by fall, by nat- 
|; ural swarms. I have 5 kinds. The Holy-Land bee 
beats them all; one young swarm of Holy-Lands 
last year, when my pea-vine clover was in bloom, 
weighed 140 lbs. in two weeks, mostly clover honey, 
and brood. The Holy-Lands made more honey than 
all the rest. They are easier to handle than my 
| albinos, F. H. BRUNING. 


| Kent, Iowa, June 21, 1884. 


OUR SECTIONS OF IS84. 

The 2000 sections, ete., | ordered of you were re- 
ceived yesterday noon allO. K. My son has just 
finished putting together 1000 sections. He put them 
together in 9 hours’ time. He didn’t wet one sec- 
tion, and broke only three. There were 1150 first- 
class and 50 unusable sections in the first 1000 lot. 
The second lot is as yet unpacked. Freight charges 
were 92 cents, which I think was reasonable. 

Ligonier, Ind., June 20, 1884. J.C. MISHLER. 

Very good, friend M. It is diffeult to 
make the sections come out right without 
counting ; and as we sell them, counting is 
out of the question. We have desired to 
have them overrun, rather than to have any 
risk of shortage, especially as almost every 
box would contain a few that are bad. But 
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we hardly dared hope that each box of a 
thousand contained so many as 1150 first-class 
sections. Perhaps you are a little better off 
than a good many of our patrons in this re- 
spect. 


| 


HOW MUCH ROOM DOES A POUND OF BEES NEED | 


FOR SHIPMENT? 


What is the size of your cage in inches, you ship 2 | 
ibs. of bees in? How much candy would it take to | 


do2 lbs. of bees 5 days? Would not a section box 

tilled with comb do to put water in for bees when 

preparing them for shipment? W.S. CAUTHEN, 
Pleasant Hill, 8. C., Apr. 3, 1884. 


| better off without it. 


Friend C., we have found by experiment | 


that it takes a cage about 9 inches long by 44 
square to hold a pound of bees in very hot 
weather. Of course, some of the room inside 
isoceupied by the blocks containing the can- 
dy and sugar. Two pounds would need 


about double the amount of room. One) 


pound of bees would need about half a pound 
of candy and sugar to last them five days. 


because the bees are so apt to bite it loose 


during their confinement, and then it will | 
When provided | 


rattle about in the cage. 


My father bought the hive, and put a native stock 
into it. We have not had any bees since. If there 
is any way to get over this, and any profit in the 
business in this section of the country, 1 would not 
mind some expenso, as well as labor. 
THos. J. HOXIE. 
Carolina, Washington Co., R. L, Feb. 29, 1824. 


Friend H., you are entirely mistaken, I 
think. Bees not only get along without any 


pollen at all during the winter season, but it 


is pretty well settled now that they are far 





GETTING SURPLUS HONEY FROM QUEENLESS COL- 
ONIES. 

What effect will the unqueening of a colony just 
previous to or during the main honey-flow have on 
the honey-crop? While the bees are rearing another 
queen, will they lie idle, or will they continue to 
work as well as with a queen? In Doolittle’s ap- 


| pendix to A B C, note 80, he says, * Both Elwood 
. : ¢ i A _and Hetherington now take away the queen from 
We haven’t been using comb in section boxes, | 


with blocks of candy, such as are illustrated | 


in our new edition of the A BC book, they | 


often build a piece of comb en voule, and 
sometimes the queen will deposit eggs in it. 


When we can get them to doing this they | 


are always all right. If we could manage 
some way to get a bit of comb partially built 
in the cage just before they start, we should 


their stocks at work in boxes during the basswood- 
bloom, and claim that it is the correct way to get 
box honey with no swarms, I don't agree, but may 
some time,” 

Lis now nearly four years sinee Mr. D. wrote this. 
Has he agreed yet? You raise and sell many queens 


| during a year, and have undoubtedly unqueened 


then hit it exaetly, for bees, like anybody | 


else, When busily employed in something 
useful, are much more safe from contin- 
gencies then when fretting against confine- 
ment or circumstances. 
SHADE OR NO SHADE. 
I want toask you one question in regard to my 
bees. Thave them under some fruit-trees, where 


many a colony in all seasons; have you noticed 

what the effect is on the honey-crop of such col- 

onies? E. CLOER, 
Cumminsville, Ohio. 


Friend C., we should be very glad indeed 
to hear from our friends mentioned above, 
in regard to this matter of making a colony 
queenless just at the right point during the 


| honey-flow. My experience has always been, 


they are in the shade most of the day. Please tell | 


me whether that is as good a place as out inthe sun. 
My neighbor's bees are throwing out more swarms 
than mine, and seem to be making more honey. 
R. G. THOMAS. 

Mt. Vernon, Ind., June 16, 1884. 

Friend T., the shade of the apple-trees is 
an excellent place in the hottest part of the 
summer; but during the spring months, or 


when we have cool days, the heat of the sun | 


is an advantage. 


Sunshine is also an ad- | 


Vantage at both morning and evening, and | 


this is why we have settled down on_the 
grapevines for shade. 
as to shade the hives when they need shad- 


They can be made so | 


ing, and at no other time, or, at least, pretty” 


nearly so. Very likely your neighbor’s bees 
swarmed sooner than yours, because they 
had more sunshine; that is, if such is really 
the case. 


BEE-BREAD, OR POLLEN, NOT A REQUISITE FOR 
WINTERING. 

Does your A BC book give any recipe for feeding 
bees with any thing that will make bread? We lost 
athive, which died for the want of bee-bread, two 
years ago. They were in one of Mrs. Cotton's hives; 
there was over 50 lbs. of honey in the hive at the 
time. I don’t think they died from exposure, as 
they wintered on the stand the year before all right. 


that a colony with a queen works better than 
one without: however, if the hive be full of 
brood in all stages, it does not make so much 
difference. Sometimes the bees from a hive 
that has just cast a natural swarm will work 
right along nicely in the boxes. This would 
hardly be a fair sample, however, as honey- 
ratherers mostly go off with the swarm. 

Vill friend Doolittle please give us his opin- 
ion of the matter up to the present time ? 
EXTRACTING HONEY THAT HAS BEEN IN COMBS 

OVER WINTER. 

I am trying to extract honey that was taken out 
last fall; and if you know of any process by which 
to do it effectually, I should be pleased to try it. I 
have a way of my own; and if successful, I will re- 
port to you if you desire it. F. M. NORWOOD. 

Whiting, lowa, May 19, 1884. 

It is a little difficult, friend N., unless you 
have weather. so warm that the thick honey 
is pretty thoroughly softened up. We shail 


be glad to know how you manage to succeed 


with it. 


FRIEND BROOKS’ TROUBLES ABOUT ANTS. 


The bell-glasses came in good condition. I have 
them on the hives, and full of bees. Clover is bloom- 
| ing, and [expect a good yield again this season. I 
‘am in trouble, and come to you for relief. IT have 
built a store-room, in which to sell my honey, 
and the ants are about to take me. I have my 
counter-legs in pans of water, but my shelving sits 
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on the floor. I can’t place any thing on the shelv- 
ing, but what is covered with ants. Can you, or 
or any of your readers, tell me of any thing I can 
use to drive them away—something that I can 
scatter around the walls or on the floor, the smell of 
which they would not like? Jos. M. BRoOKs. 

Columbus, Ind., May 24, 1884. 

Friend B., I do not know any sure remedy, 
except the one you mention—having your 
honey on a table with the legs in dishes of 
water. Camphor gum has been proposed. I 
presume it does not answer the purpose, as 
the matter is still discussed every little while. 








BRIDGING COMBS TOGETHER WITH BITS OF COMB. 

I received your Simplicity hives in good 
time. I commenced to transfer, feeling that I 
could do so without any trouble, and I did get 
through with it very well. The bees commenced 
working at once, but the little fellows do too much. 
They make the frames fast together, and to the 
sides of the hives, if they are placed close together, 
and if very far apart, they will build pieces of new 
comb between and against the combs in the frames. 
If I should take out the frames every day, I should 
have to cut them apart. If you can tell me what to 
do in this case, or give me any information on this 
point, it will be received thankfully. 

J.T. FARNSWORTH. 

Volcano Junction, W. Va., June 9, 1884. 

Friend F., the matter you mention is some- 
what of a trouble. When frames of founda- 
tion are first built out, before the cells have 
got bulged so as to run against their neigh- 
bors, they work nicely and beautifully; but 
if the brood-nest gets crowded, the bees 
fill up all the little interstices, then we have 
the state of affairs you speak of. After get- 
ing one comb out, we can pull the next 
one back and tear loose these attachments ; 
but when we come to shut the hive up, how- 
ever, these same peoserseae points are likely 
to pinch or crowd them into cells they can 
never back out of, if you are not a little care- 
ful. If you give more space they bulge the 
combs more, and then we have room for 
only nine combs instead of ten, which is a 
bad state of affairs. By dividing colonies 
so as to keep them tolerably weak, we can 
get rid of a great part of this difficulty. But 
where one works for section honey, I do not 
know any other way than to prune off the 
surplus wax, and work it up. Giving each 
colony a frame or two of foundation to draw 
out as fast as they require room will do very 
much to discourage this bridging business. 


HONEY FROM FOREST-LEAVES, AGAIN; A NEW FEA- 
TURE IN THE HONEY BUSINESS DURING THE 
YEAR 1884. 

The spring flow of honey, closing with fruit-bloom, 
was, to a great extent, a failure, owing to the un- 
favorable conditions of the weather. But, imme- 
diately after fruit-bloom, instead of the usual two 
weeks of dearth intervening the clover season, a 
remarkably heavy flow from the forest timber has 
taken place, lasting until clover was fairly in bloom. 
Colonies in fair condition have filled their brood- 
chambers, and their supers contain from 10 to 25 lbs. 
honey, while clover can not be said to be fully out 
yet, although furnishing honey heavily for the past 
few days. The honey-dew from the forest closed 
June 9th. This was at the approach of a heavy rain; 





since the rain, clover is yielding largely, with no in- 
dications of a return of the forest-dew. 

Inclosed find a leaf of the white elm, covered with 
dead spots. These spots were caused by the granu- 
lation of the honey upon the leaves. I could lift 
with my knife, from the leaves, flakes of granulated 
honey, in many cases over a quarter of an inch in 
diameter, as the spots on the leaf will show. 

The basswood bloom will not be an average one in 
my locality, as the flower, leaf, and blossom-stem 
have been injured by the aphides, or some other in- 
sect, yet there is a sufficient amount left to furnish 
a fair flow, if the atmospheric conditions are favor- 
able. R. B. ROBBINS. 

Bloomdale, O., June 16, 1884. 


Friend R., this is certainly a new feature, 
but I am not sure that it is a favorable one. 
Of course, the honey-dew has been a re- 
markable help to brood-rearing, and I think 
I never saw bees prosper better than they 
have while storing and building combs from 
this dark honey; but I am afraid the 
aphides will damage the basswood-bloom, 
and I am also afraid this honey will remain 
stored in the combs, and we shall have 
losses in wintering in consequence. Even 
we June 19, 1 find combs bulged with 
dark honey which the boys say came in yes- 
terday. Combs are beautifully snow-white, 
but the honey which fills the cells has a suc- 
picious dark amber-colored brilliancy. It 
seems to be a wide-spread phenomenon, any 
way. If bees should all winter that have 
been brought into existence by this beauti- 
ful saccharine tlow, what would bee culture 
be in another season ? 


LETTING THE HONEY CROWD OUT THE BROOD— A 
FLORIDA REPORT. 

Please answer me the following questions: My 
hives are 144-story Simplicity. I had no surplus ar- 
rangement on top or below; frames covered with 
straw mat; two outside frames all honey; next two 
very little brood. All the rest of frames only a little 
brood near bottom-bar. If they had had room on 
top, would their brood-circle have been larger? Will 
bees having access to the whole of a two-story hive 
make a larger brood-circle than they will in a 1':- 
story hive? Do you often have frames filled with 
nearly all brood? 

I hived a swarm in March; in 47 days they cast a 
fine swarm; that swarm filled 10 frames, and capped 
all the honey in 12 days: during the next 12 days, I 
took 4 frames of honey and 6 frames of brood from 
them, giving them empty frames which were al! 
filled at the end of the last 12 days, and they had 
started queen-cells. I took the queen-cells from 
them to use in queenless colonies; the honey-yield 
ceased, and they did not start more cells. They are 
now the finest swarm I have. 

Who can tell a “bigger one’? I used no founda- 
tion. W. F. CLOUGH. 

Sarasota, Florida, May 6, 1884. 

To be sure, friend C., having access to the 
whole upper story would enlarge the brood- 
nest below. Where wemanage right, and do 
not let the honey crowd the queen, we often 
have frames of brood almost entire from top 
to bottom and from side to side. It seems 
to me, your own experiment narrated in the 
latter part of your letter tells what may be 
done by judicious manipulation. 
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REARING QUEENS FOR MARKET. 

Is there a good market for Italian queens? Which | 
is the harder—to produce them orto sell them? 1 | 
have thoughts of raising queens for sale. | 

Waterboro, Me., Apr. 4, 1884. C. W. COSTELLOW. 

Friend C., like almost all other produce, 
there is an excellent demand for queens a 
little in advance of the season. Along the 
latter part of June and July, almost every- 
body has a surplus of queens; but in April 
and May the demand is almost always be- 
yond the supply. If you furnish good hon- 
est queens, and have them ready to ship by 
the very next mail after the order reaches 
you, you will in time be full of business; 
for the best advertisement in the world that 
anybody ever had is honest goods forward- 
ed promptly. Those who have earned a rep- 
utation by years of careful hard work, usu- 
ally have all the orders they want to fill, the 
season through. 


SMOKING BEES — A CAUTION. 

Is there any way or sign from the bee by which I | 
can tell when they are smoked enough? 
Farmville, Va., June 17, 1884. 8. W. PAULETT. 
Yes, sir, we can tell when the bees are | 
smoked enough. In the first place, during | 
the height of the honey-flow hoa seldom | 
need any smoke ; in fact, they are better off | 
without it, unless they are in the way so as | 
tohinder some necessary operation ; then we | 
drive them with a very little. When we first | 
open the hive, if they are inclined to show | 
fight, give them just a single puff; and if} 
they retreat down among the combs, that is | 
allthey need. Smoke them just enough to | 
make them cease to be aggressive; and if | 
they recover after a little, and show symp- | 
toms of fight again, just drive them back, | 
and no more. Smoking bees when they are | 
quiet and well behaved, and going on with 
their regular work, is an outrage on good na- 
ture, and the one who is guilty ought to 
have smoke blown in his own eyes until he 
goes down on his knees and begs for mercy. 








SIDE STORING AND TOP STORING. 

In answer to an inquiry to friend Elwood, 
he writes as follows: 
We formerly used side boxes quite extensively in | 
connection with top boxes, but for a few years back 
we have used none but top boxes, and with quite as | 
good results in both quantity and quality of honey, 
while we have made quite a saving in labor. In 
warmer localities, the result might be different 
from our experience in this elevated region, with a | 
comparatively cool summer climate. 


P. H. ELwoop. 
Starkville, N. Y., March 28, 1884. | 
This is quite an important item; for, if I | 
ain correct, the crop can be secured from the | 
top only, with quite a little less expense and | 
labor; and friend E., with his very large ex- | 
perience in the matter, is probably well qual- | 
ified to decide in regard to it. | 


open ome | 





| 
| 
| 


HOT-WEATHER TROUBLES. 

lam in somewhat of a trouble with our bees. | 
Some of the hives are filled, and we have placed 
other empty ones on top, and offered every induce- 
ment to the bees to take possession; but instead of 
doing so they cover the outside of the filled hive, 
ind seem to say, “Take our honey if you can." I 
fo not mind being stung, if we could get them in 





the other hive. Can you in any way help me out of 
my trouble? If so, you will confer a great kind- 
ness on an “‘inexperienced.”’ We have your ABC, 
Mr. Gilbert has studied it thoroughly, but the bees 
seem determined to have their own way this time. 
By following the advice of your book we have had 
no trouble until now. Mrs. W. P. GILBERT. 

Clifton, Texas, June 23, 1884. 

My friend, I am inclined to think your 
bees have clustered out over the hive, only 
because of the hot weather; and may be 
there is no honey being yielded is why they 
cluster idly on the outside. In any case, you 
can easily draw them off with smoke, and 
make your investigations. Very likely they 
would be inclined to boss things if they 
could; but you must teach them that you 
are master, or, if you choose, mistress. 

FEEDING BEES YEAST TO PREVENT ROBBING. 

The plan to stop robbing with yeast, as mentioned 





| in GLEANINGS, page 418, is quite an old one. Where 


I lived in Germany it is an old custom, that, when 
one man's bees rob those of another, the owner of 
the offending colony is requested to put his bees 
away in a dark cool cellar. In case of refusal, 
yeast may be resorted to. On account of its cruel 
effects, I have myself never tried it, ior have Iseen 
it done; but [have been told by expert bee-keepers, 
those who had witnessed such cases with destruc- 
tive effects. The operation is as follows: At the 
proper time the offended bees are removed; but the 
robbers are induced to come in. The honey pre- 
pared with yeast is given access to the robbers. At 
the very time the yeast commences working, most 
of the bees filled thus are supposed to swell, and 
consequently die before they reach home, as lam 
told that the ground, or bee-line, between the two 
places had been strewn with such swollen bees. 
Such as reach home are generally safe, as they can 
relieve themselves of their burden, unlike the more 
unfortunate, overcome in the air, as it is their na- 
ture to hold on to what they have. In regard to 
what consequences and trouble direct feeding with 
yeast would have, would depend on the quantity 
given, and more or less running of such feed would 
be the consequence, until the force of the yeast 
would expend itself; but I think it not reasonable 
to suppose that the other honey of the hive would 
be affected, and set to running also. 
C. H. LUTTGENS. 

Philadelphia, Pa., June 27, 1884. 

Thank you, friend L.; but I am still in- 
clined to think that, with movable combs 
and modern bee culture, no very great harm 


' could be done by feeding the robbers yeast 


and honey. 


A GOOD REPORT FROM THE HEDDON SYSTEM. 

I don’t want you to condemn Heddon's method of 
getting comb honey, as I have tried it this season, 
and it beats your wide frames and your cases all to 
pieces. Now,as to bees putting more propolis on 
the sections in Heddon’s cases, they do not daub 
them up nearly as bad as they do in the wide 
frames. The bees will goto work a great deal better 
than they will in the wide frames. 

Orangeville, O., June 3), 1884. W.J. APTHORP. 

Glad to hear it, friend A. It seems friend 
Elwood, on the opposite column, is inclined 
to much the same opinion. I confess I should 
be very glad indeed to dispense with side- 
storing if we lose nothing by so doing. 
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STANDS FOR HIVES — STAKES VS. HALF-BRICKS. 


In revising your A BC book, instead of using four 
half-bricks to set the hives on, which, I think, was 
from a suggestion of mine, advise four pegs driven 
into the ground about a foot. They do not get mis- 
placed as do the bats, when for any cause the hive 
is removed, nor do they settle out of level in wet 
weather; and, if made of some durable timber, will 
last long enough to not be objectionable in that 
way. 

WATER INSTEAD OF STARCH 

In rolling fdn. 1 put the wax sheets in 2 vat of 
water, warm enough to keep the wax the right 
temperature, and it matters very little about the 
starch. Sometimes the water runs in the starch- 
pan until it is all only about water, and we run right 
along for hours in that way. G. W. GATES. 

Bartlett, Tenn., May 21, 1884. 


FOR ROLLING FDN., | 


It is a fact, friend G., that the frost makes | 
mischief with our half-bricks, and perhaps a | 


stake driven in the ground about a foot 
would be better on that account. I should 
object to the stake, however, because it 
would rot—at least, we don’t have any stakes 
around here that don’t rot. 
to be leveled up every spring ; but after that 
they are all right.—We used water in the 
same way, friend G., but we think we get 
along faster by keeping the rolls pretty well 
lubricated with thick starch. 
EARLY SWARMING IN THE NORTHERN STATES. 

I see an item in your magazine for June 1, written 
by Wm. F. Geiger, from Beatty, Westmoreland Co., 
Pa., saying he had a swarm of bees the lith of May, 
and wanted to hear from anybody who could beat 
that, to come to the front. Now | will give you my 
expericnee. lL started in last fall with four colonies 
of Italian bees. I wintered them on their summer 
stands, packed in chaff, and I don't think I losta 
dozen bees during the winter. My first swarm 
came out May 10th; my next was one week later, 
and so on until I had five swarms in May. ‘The first 
of June IT had another swarm come out. I hived 
them and the next day there was another came 
out of the same hive. I put the two together and 
they are doing nicely. If there is any bee-keeper 
who can beat my record, let him come to the front 
and I will give in. E. M. TUTTLE. 

Eagleville, O., June 19, 1884. 


ARTIFICIAL COMB TLONEY. 

A short time since, in a lecture before the Detroit 
Scientific Association, on ** Adulterations of Food,” 
the lecturer stated that “artificial honey-comb had 
been manufactured, and filled with glucose in 
so neat 2 manner as to deceive even the bees them- 
selves.” Has any one succeeded in making artifi- 
cial honey-comb? And if it were so, is it possible to 
fillthe comb with glucose (or honey, for that mat- 
ter) so as to deceive a bee-keeper as blind as old 
Huber? E. F. ALBRIGHT. 

Detroit, Mich., April 20, 1884. 

Friend A., the whole thing is an out- 
rageous falsehood. No such thing has ever 
been produced. The editor of the A. B. J., 
with commendable zeal, followed up the foul 
slander, and made the perpetrator swallow 


The bricks have | 
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GRANULATION NOT NECESSARILY A TEST OF PURE 
HONEY. 


I send you by mail a small block of white willow 
wood, containing a small vial of currant jelly which 
has granulated as thoroughly and evenly as honey, 
Of course, no one will use currant jelly to adulterate 
honey; but probably some other syrup which could 
be used for that purpose might granulate also. | 
fear this will damage a great deal of talk about the 
only sure test of the purity of extracted honey. 

WOOD OF THE WHITE WILLOW FOR SECTIONS, 

By the way, I think the wood of the white willow 
willmake a good substitute for basswood in the 
manufacture of sections. It can be grown in a few 
years, of sufficient size for the purpose. When dry 
itis very good fuel. It furnishes our earliest honey 
and pollen, and is our most useful tree for shelter- 
belts on the prairie. BuRDETT HASSseEr’. 

Howard Center, lowa, March 18, 1884. 

Friend IL., L have been aware that other 
substances than honey will candy much in 
the way honey does; but for all that, | 
think the candying property as it is found in 
the market a very sure test. —I noticed 
the beautiful appearance of the white willow 
some years ago, and 1 had some of it worked 
outasasample. Itis whiter and handsomer 
than basswood, but the wood is seldom large 
enough, and straight enough grain for one- 
piece sections. No doubt a nice article can 


| be furnished, by making a selection of the 


willows we have, and growing them pur- 
posely for timber for sections. I am glad 


/ you have mentioned it; for the way the bass- 


wood is being taken off and out of our forests, 


| is certainly asad thing for all who are inter- 


ested in the honey-flow. We must plant 
basswoods and willows both, if we are going 
to keep our industry progressing right along 


at the rate it has been going. 


THE CROSS BETWEEN THE HOLY-LANDS AND ITAL- 
IANS. 
Holy-Lands are a very hardy bee, standing our 


| cold winters better than the native blacks or Ital- 


ians, so far as Ihave seen. I was pleased with the 
remarks of friend J. H. Schrock, of Goshen, In- 
diana, as I have been thinking for some time of 
crossing the two breeds. I know the Holy-Lands 
are a littie cross, but the best bees to breed I ever 
saw, and to keep their combs filled with brood, and 
are splendid honey-gathereys at the same time. I 
should like to hear from others having crosses—Ital- 
ian queens mated with Holy-Land drones. I think 
that would make the bees quieter than Holy-Land 
queens inated with Italian drones; but that is only 
my opinion, never having had any experience. 

Edgerton, Kansas. J.C. BALCH. 

A NEW HONKY-PLANT, 
Our greatest honey-plant isthe tupelo gum. Some 


| years ago while it was in bloom, 1 had a hive on 
| scales, and one day it pulled down 154 Ibs. This, 


his own words, several years ago; but the | 


newspapers keep harping on it, and show a 
zeal in keeping the falsehood going, in spite 


of the many exposures it has had, that would | 


better be devoted to some worthier purpose. | 


} 


however, does not last long. The honey is as white 
as clover honey, and very mild in taste. Lf thrown 
out right away, | doubtif it would keep, as it is very 
thin, running almost like water. When we extract 
it, as we do sometimes for home use, we ripen it on 
the stove. Some time, when I am less busy than at 
present, I will give your readers the benefit of 19 
years’ experience in bee-keeping in the Yazoo Val- 
ley —a section that will some day become as noted 
for its bees and honey as it now is for its fertile land 
and uncqualed timber. W. H. MORGAN. 
Sheppardtown, Miss., Feb. 7, 1884. 
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REPORTS K:NCOURAGING. 





FROM 1 TO 8, IN ONE SEASON. 

UNE 1, 1883, I bought one hive of Italian bees, 
paying for them $7.00. During the season, in- 

‘i creased to 8 by artificial and natural swarm- 
ing. I also took from 65 to 75 lbs. of surplus 
honey. My bees all came through the winter 
niecly. I wintered on summer stands, with straw 
covered over the hives. At this date I have no 
swarms, but my colonies are very strong, and are 
storing honey rapidly from white clover. There 
were several apple swarms this season in this vicin- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ity from black bees, and also white-clover swarms | 
from the same; but as yetI have not heard of an | 
Italian swarm. The blacks, as a rule, are not stor- | 


ing as much honey as Italians. 
Neeper, Mo., June 13, 188t. 


TEXAS AND THE HORSEMINT. 


‘oo PRICKETT. 


Oceans of horsemint. Myriads of bees. Tons of | 


honey. J. E. Lay. 
Hallettsville, Texas, gune TL 1884. 


FROM 8 TO 24, AND 350 LBS. OF COMB HONEY. 


to 24 by natural swarming; got 350 lbs. of comb 
honey; went into winter quarters with 22. To-day, 
May 1, 1884, 16 colonies, some fair and some very 
weak, but they are just booming now. I got my 
first two swarms May 16, and 8 more since. Iam 
far ahead of any one in this locality this year, so 
far. I will report this fall again. 

Crestline, O., May 1, 1884. ABRAHAM KOONTZ. 


A GOOD REPORT FROM MISSOURL. 





EARLY SWARMING IN THE NORTHERN STATES. 

Friend Geiger, on page 385, stated he hada swarm 
of bees on the 17th of May. I will state that one of 
my neighbors had one the first day of May, and I had 
one on the fourth, and only one since, and that was 
the first day of June, and just one week from the 
time they were put into the hive —a Simplicity hive 
with 7 frames and 2 wide frames, no fdn., except 
about '; in. wide on each frame, and they filled all 
7 frames with comb, and started to pull out the fdn. 
in the sections on the side; but the rest of my colo- 
nies have not done any thing to compare with them. 
I think they are busy bees. JOSIAH EASTBURN. 

Fallsington, Pa. 








_ Nores AND QUERIES. 


DO BEES VARY IN SIZE? 
HAVE tried the drone-trap, and my bees can't 
get through it, or, at least, about one-half 
can't, and they went up in the top of the trap, 
and could not get out, and I had to open the 
trap and let them out. My bees are all raised 





|} on new comb, and must be larger than the average 


‘ | bee. J. W. MARTIN. 
Eight colonies — 4strong and 4 weak; increased | 


Greenwood, Va., June 21, 1884. 

(The above would seem to indicate that they do, 
and that we would get larger bees where the combs 
are worked out from comb fdn. than those built 
naturally. This may bea mistake; but one thing I 
do know is, that bees will be smaller where the 
comb falls down so as to cramp them when just at 


| the proper age. Lhave scen a hive send out hun- 


We have to order more heavily of you than we | 


had any expectations of inthe spring. We have had 
aboom now forthree weeks past that we did not 
expect, for it had never oceurred before. Our honey- 
flow generally comes mostly in August; but this 
year we have white clover three miles away, to the 
amount of over 300 acres, and are storing surplus 
honey, while other years we have always had to de- 
pend on the sugar-barrel through June. 
W.0. & G. A. BeEcn. 

Quitman, Mo., June 23, I88t. 

lc. FOR EXTRACTED, AND 20 C. FOR COMB HONEY. 

I packed 35 colonies on their summer stands last 
fall, and all came through the winter as bright as a 
new dollar, except one that was queenless. [ unit- 
edit with another, and sold one, then traded for 
two colonies of black bees in gums, so I have 25 to 
commence the season with. I expect to work the 
most of them for extracted honey, as I can sell it 
quicker at 15 ects. a pound than I can comb honey at 
“0c. Bees have been working for two or three days 
on white clover and poplar, and to-day they are 
bringing in honey ata rate that would please any 
bee-keeper, J. R. Crooks, 25. 

Keiths, O., June 3, 184. 


THE ‘ BOSS” BEES. 

My bees are doing well. I have 12 young swarms, 
from that queen I got of you, and they have robbed 
all the blacks within a mileof me. They are the boss 
bees, and they wintered better than the blacks or 
hybrids with me. JESSE ROBERTS. 

Centerville, Wis., May 23, 1884. 





dreds of lilliputians by just such an accident.] 


DESTROYING DRONE-BROOD. 

Will you please inform me, if best to destroy 
drones out of hives before hatching, what will the 
result be by doing so? Mrs. H. E. BurpIcK. 

Skidmore, Mo., June 26, 1884. 

[Well, my friend, I would take a honey-knife and 
slice their heads off, then set the comb back in the 
hive, and in a little while the bees will carry out the 
decapitated larvee, and restore the comb; but if you 
do not look out, some more drones will be started in 
the empty cells. Do not undertake to slice the heads 
off from drone-brood while extracting, or you may 
injure the flavor of your honey. After the honey is 
all thrown out, it can be done just before you put 
the comb back into the hive.] 





EARLY SWARMING IN THE NORTH, 

I saw in GLEANINGS of June Ist an article written 
by Wm. F. Geiger, that he had one swarm of bees 
come out the lith of May. 1 think he is away off on 
being the first one in the season, for I had one 
come out the 8th of May, and another the 18th 
from the same hive. My hive is a Gallup hive, 
straw packed. A. D. CHITTENDEN. 

Geneva Lake, Wis., » June 13, 1884. 


CLIPPING QUEENS’ WINGS. 

Please state in GLEANINGS if clipping a queen in- 
jures her commercial value. J.W. CRENSHAW. 

Versailles, Ky., June 17, 1884. 

{As a rule, the commercial value of a queen is im- 
paired by having her wing clipped, 1 believe. While 
some would care nothing about it, there are so 
many who object, that we have discontinued clip- 
ping queens entirely. If the purchaser wants to 
clip his own queens, he can do so.] 





aelae 
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My Italians are doing well, the queen laying rap- 


idly; the bees are mild and peaceable, and I think | 


they must have come from ‘ Conny’s hive,” 
must fork over the money to her, 
Antoine, Ark. J. B. ROUNTREE. 


so you 





iS AILANTHUS HONEY POISON? 

I would like to ask you if the honey gathered 
from ailanthus-trees is poisonous. There are a 
number of trees of that variety near where my bees 
are kept, and they are at work on them by the thou- 
sands. Puivcip H. LUCAs. 

Mount Vernon, N. Y., June 25, 1884. 

{There has been some talk of the above honey 
poisoning the bees, but I am inclined to think it is a 
mistake, and I have never heard that it impaired 
the quality of honey for table use.] 


__ REMINDERY, 


SU PP SE a gree at lot of ‘the friends are 
» jin the midst of basswood bloom. At 
present it does not yield very much here. 
See that your bees have plenty of room, 
but do not be in too great -haste about 
dividing, as we did a month ago. Whatever 
you do, keep your bees strong, and able to 
protect themselves from robbers, and provide 
them with abundant stores. Of course, in 
many localities the honey-yield will be much 
the same as it wasin June. Do not let the 









weeds or grass grow in front of the entrances , 


Be sure that every colony has 
a fertile queen. Do not let any thing go at 
slip-shod, or have any guesswork. Have 
your hives stand square to the points of the 
compass, and have them leveled up where 
they are intended to be level. To make 


of the hives. 


queen-rearing a part of your business, be | 


sure that every hive at all times contains 
unsealed brood, whether they have a queen 
or only a queen-cell. If honey stops coming, 
keep things lively by judicious feeding. We 
‘an raise queens and make it pay, if the 
weather is so dry the bees are not gathering 
a drop of honey. When your honey-yield 
begins to close up, be careful about having 
too many unfilled sections lying over for an- 
other season. The same with empty frames, 
or frames filled with fdn. Give the bees 
more room just as fast as they need it, but 
not much faster. Do not board a lot of use- 
less drones when you do not want drones. 
Make your bees pay expenses. Do not have 
ai ‘lying around doing nobody any good, 
Clear up all the remnants. Fix it up nice, 
and get it off your hands. If honey is left 
at the stores to’ be sold on commission, keep 
an eye on it. Friend Hutchinson has told 
you all about it. If you sell hives and fix- 
tures, have them ready so that you can set 
them right into your customer’s wagon just 
the minute he drives up. Put up a neat lit- 
tle sign near the gate: and when you get a 
customer, treat bim ina neighborly way, so 
that he will like to come again. Be up in 
the morning ; and after you get up, keep so 
busy that Satan will never find any mischief 
for you todo. Set an example to the neigh- 
borhood round about you, and,— 


Whatsoever ye . in word or deed, do it allin tho | 
‘the honey season is, with a good many, mostly over 


name of the Lord Jesus, ‘ 
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FOUNDATION-MILLS AND COMB FOUNDATION. 
A8 we are now ahead on both of these, we will, 
until further notice, make a discount of 10 per cent 
from our printed list; and we can fill any order, 
with but few exce ptions, by next train. 


IMPROVEMENTS ON FOOT-POWER BUZZ-SAWS. 
OuR foot-power buzz-saws are now all made with 
an extra mandrel, so that we can change from rip- 
saw to cut-off without unscrewing the saw from the 
mandrel at all. Price, as heretofore, $35.00; or with 
small scroll attachment, $40.00. Special discount is 
made for cash with order. 


THE editor of the A. B. J. sends us a very pretty 
little book, entitled ‘“ Bee-keepers’ Convention 
Handbook.” It contains all information necessary 
in regard to starting bee-keepers’ conventions, and, 
so far as I know, the book seems to cover the whole 
ground of parliamentary rules especially required in 
associations of every kind. Price 50 cts. We can 
mail them on application. 


OUR PRICE LIST. 

WE have printed lists of names to whom we send 
our price list once or twice a year, amounting to 
something like 200,000. Now, if you want your name 
in this list, provided it is not already there, just in- 
dicate it when writing, or drop us a postal card, and 
we will see that your price list goes regularly, about 
as often as we get out one, with any very great 
changes in it. 


HONEY FROM THE WILLOW. 

FRIEND J.C. Towson, of New Madrid, Mo., sends 
us a sample of willow honey. The color is fine, and 
the flavor very nice, only it has a little aromatic 
taste that savors of the willow bark or willow twigs 
when one happens to chew them. Friend T. has 
about 1200 Ibs. of the same. On the whole, I should 
say the honey was pretty nearly equal to clover and 
basswood. 


BE CAREFUL HOW YOU HANDLE POSTAGE-STAMPS 

Our Clerks are greatly annoyed by postage-stamps 
sticking fast to letters. Sometimes the letters have 
to be soaked in water for an hour or two; andif 
the ink is poor, we may be unable to ever read it at 
all. When you send postage-stamps in a letter, 
wrap them in aseparate piece of paper, and be care- 
ful about handling them when your fingers are 
damp or sweaty. : 

WE have to-day 6920 subseribers. You sec, we 
have not quite made the 7000 yet; butas a good many 
subseriptions expire with the July number, and 4% 
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by that time, we usually have quite a dropping-off; 
notw ithstanding, we have gained ten, as you see, for 
which | at least am thankful. I thank you, my 
friends, for your support and patronage. 


Tus issue has been delayed by the crowd for our 
revised and enlarged A B C book. They are done 
now, and ready to mail; 20 pages have been added, 
and over 50 new illustrations, some of them quite 
expensive ones. Almost every subject that has 
been brought up in the last year has been noticed. 
The book as it is now is a large and handsome vol- 
ume for the price. _ 


In our lust issue we gave the price of the combus- 
tibles for our ten-cent balloons at 3 cents each. We 
tind we can furnish them, however, for 1 cent each. 
If wanted by mail, postage and packing will be 2 
cts. on each single one, but only 5 cts. on ten; that 
is, ten combustibles ean be sent postpaid for only 
Ib cts.; and if you are careful with the little balloon 
you can send it up ten times with these. 








Tue hexagonal apiary (or five apiaries combined 
in one, rather) is now full, and we have nearly 5C0 
colonies deyoted to supplying our customers with 
queens, while Neighbor H. has toward 500 more. 
Since we have been sending out queens taken di- 
rectly from our own hives, we have had much less 
trouble in mailing them than where they have been 
purchased at a distance. Another thing, with the 
great number of drones that such apiaries send out, 
a queen that turns out hybrid. is almost unknown; 
therefore, as I told you inthe spring, I think if I 
were to have my choice I would prefer a dollar 
queen raised from these apiaries to a tested queen 
bought of some one who reared her last summer. 





REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
THE five-gallon iron-jacket honey-cans are reduc- 
ed to 58 ets, and the ten-gallon to 94 cts. Discount 
as heretofore, in lots of 10 or 100. The paper boxes 
for one-pound sections are getting to be so much in 
demand that we are enabled to give better figures, 
as follows: Package of 25, 85 cents; package of 100, 
$1.20; 1000, $11.00; 10,009, $100. If wanted by mail, 1 
cent each extra. Colored lithographic labels for 
putting on the sides, two kinds, one for each side, 
$3.50 per 1000. A package of 25, labeled on both 
sides, as above, 60c. By mail, 30e more. Broom- 
holders, formerly sold on the 10-cent counter, are now 
on the 5-eent counter. Wire-ring pot-cleaner, re- 
duced from 15 ets. to 10 cts. The dish-rinsing pans, 
retinned, of which we have sold so many, are all re- 
duced one counter; that is, the 10-quart pan on the 
5‘i-cent counter, is now but 35 cts., and so on all the 
way down, 


IMPORTED QUEENS. 

Our first importation for the season was delayed 
Somewhere by somebody’s half-heartedness, I pre- 
sume, and all of the queens starved to death but 
‘four. The express charges on the lot were about 
$24.00; so we certainly did not make any very big 
Speculation on the bees. The next lot of 59 we ex- 
pect very soon; but the delay has obliged us to dis- 
tppoint many customers. Friend Hutchinson pro- 
boses to begin now to get ready for the next season, 
und that is just what we have been doing, for all 
these queens were ordered last fall, and we told 
friend Bianconeini to send them just as soon as he 
could get yeung queens to laying. It looks as if the 
only way to have them in time to fill orders were to 








import them in the fall, and I think we will try win- 
tering from 100 to 200 this next season, in order that 
we may be prompt on imported queens as well as 
other things. 


A WORD TO THOSE WHO GET OUT PRICE,LISTS. 

It always makes trouble to raise prices on things; 
but nobody feels bad when you charge him less than 
he expected to pay. I once saw a street auctioneer 
raise quite an excitement by selling goods for a cer- 
tain price, and when the purchaser came to hand 
over the money he would reply, “Well, friends, I think 
I can afford that a little less, after all, so here is ten 
cents back again.’’ Of course it was a ruse, but it 
took wonderfully. Now, friends, why not, in fixing 
our prices, use a little more care in not getting 
them too low? I know, where there is great com- 
petition, the temptation is often strong to make 
startling offers. Will it not be better (and I mean 
this advice for myself) to put a good fair price on 
our things, furnish good honest goods, and then, if 
we discover there is a margin, we can doa little bet- 
ter than we had agreed to do, and this always pleases 
people; in fact, it almost always pleases me to see 
prices lower than I expected, and it almost always 
vexes me to be charged more than I had expected 
to pay. 

SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES YOU WILL MEET IN 
STARTING IN WITH ODD-SIZED HIVES, FRAMES, 
AND SECTIONS. 

You will have to have your hives made to order, 
and stand a great chance of getting them wrong. If 
you have iron gauge-frames made for nailing them 
up, you will find it a difficult matter indeed to get 
your gauge-frames accurate. If you want a comb- 
bucket to carry your frames, it will have to be made 
to order. You can not order regular boxes of fdn. 
(which may be easily shipped by first train), forthe 
fdn. has to be cut toorder, anda box has to be made 
expressly for it.. If you want your frames wired, a 
special machine has to be made to drill them and 
prepare them. You have got to have an odd-sized 
foundation-fastener. An extractor will have to be 
made to order. Division-boards and mats or enamel 
cloth must be made to order. You can not use the 
glass already in stock, but will have to have it cut 
to order, and you will usually have to take a box 
of 50 feet, even though you do not want half that 
much. In ordering sections, you can seldom get 
them promptly. If you wanta few more sections, 
frames, or upper stories, etc., you have the same 
difficulties to contend with; you can not use regular 
shipping-crates, but some will have to be made at 
an increased expense, and an increased chance of 
not being a fit. Spacing-boards won't fit unless 
made to order. Frames of brood won't go into your 
hives without transferring. Transferring-wires 
won't fit, unless made to order. You can not sell 
goods to other people, because they are out of joint 
with what other folks use. If you want to buy 
machinery, it must be made expressly to match 
every thing of yours that is different from what is 
already in the market. Now, the only reason for 
saddling yourself with all these troubles is generally 
only a notion or whim of your own. If you think I 
have overestimated it, go ahead your own way a 
while until you are satisfied. 


BY EXPRESS, WITHOUT PERMIS- 
SION TO DO 80. 

I SHALL have to remind the friends again, to be 
carefulin this matter. We frequently have some- 


SENDING GOODS 
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thing of as little value as a broken casting returned 
to us, or sent us by express; and where the distance 
is great, the charges are often 50 or 75 cents. Now, 
of course, we can refuse to take them from the ex- 
press Office; but the express company would then 
have to lose, unless it could be collected from the 
shipper. Will it not be better to lay it down asa 
rule, that it is hardly fair to express any thing to 
anybody without first getting his consent or ap- 
proval? This, of course, applies to returning goods 
that may have been sent you by mistake, or that 
you did not want. By far the kifder and better 
way will be to notify the shipper that said goods are 
subject to his order. 





CIRCULARS RECEIVED. 


1. fT. Cornell, Lenox, la., sends a 16-page circular, profuse y 
illustrated. 

T. Pierce, Gansevoort, N. Y., sends out a 4page circular- 
supplies generally. 

W. G. Russell. Millbrook, Ont., Can., sends us a 12-page circu 
lar of supplies in general. 

©. M. Morgan, Mabel, Minn., sends us a one-page circular. 
Ilis specialty seems to be hives. 

Kennedy & Leahy, Higginsville, Mo., send usa 4 page circu 
lar. Hives and se tions a specialty. 

KE. M. Storer, Red Cloud, Neb., sends us a price list of queens, 
on a postal card. 

H. 8. Harrington, Medina, O., sends out a circular of bees 
and queens; also farm implements. 

J. H. Woodworth & Co., West Williamefield, O., send a 4-page 
circular of hives and supplies. 

Mareus Holtz, Tiffin, O., sends out a 4-page circular. His 
specalty is L. hives, and supplies for same. 

J. 8. Holcombe & Co., Lambertville, N. J., send us a 4page 
circular on poultry, with queen-bees mentioned on last page. 

N. E. Doane, Pipestone, Mich., sends out a circular of ** Hed- 
don’s new Langstroth hives, and surplus honey-cases;” 2 pages. 

C. P. Bish, PetroNa, Pa., sends out a very pretty 12-page cir- 
cular, containing a picture of a chaff hive with a Simplicity 
upper story. 

L. H. Bashaw & Sons, East Rochester, O., send us a 4-page 
circular of hives and implements. They also deal largely in 
seeds of all kinds. a 

Our enterprising commission merchant, Jerome Twichell, 
Kansas City, Mo., sends out a very neat 12-page circular con- 
taining suggestions to bFee-keepers for preparing packages 
for shipping honey. 

J. W. Clark, Moniteau, Mo., sends us an 8-page ciucular. 
Friend C. also makes dulcimers. We do not learn whether 
these are to make the bees swarm, or to make them stop 
swarming. We think very likely they work in somewhere. 

J. W. Eckman, Richmond, Texas, sends us a one-page circu- 
lar of bees and comb fdn. Touching patent hives, friend Eck- 
man says, in moderately ae English: ** Do not be hum- 
bugged with moth-proot clap-trap patent hives, All they are 
tit for is for hens’ nests. The much-dreaded moth-worm has 
never killed a swarm of bees yet.” 

The National Bee-hive Co., High Point, N. C., send an 8-page 
circular; but as they seem to have an additional price tacked 
on to their hives tor an “ individual right,” it seems to me 
they are a little behind the times, if they will excuse the liber- 
ty Ltake. Their hive may be tiptop; but that way of doing 
business seems to get one into bad company. 

Quite a number have sent us the circular of the Golden bee- 
hive. The proprietors may have a patent on this hive, or 
some portion of it. I reallydo not think it worth while to 
make inquiries; but the plan on which they have done busi- 
ness is such that I would earnestly advise our readers to have 
nothing to do with it. The Golden bee-hive has been shown 
up at different times during the past ten years, and it has 
been used mainly as a base for swindlers, as far as it has come 
to my knowledge. There is no sort of necessity for using any 
thing having a patent on it, to succeed in bee culture. 















DIED. 


In Greenville, Miss., at the residence of her sister, 
on the 22d inst., Orvile Blanton, wife of Dr. J. 8. 
Walker, and daughter of Dr. O. M. and Mrs. M. R. 
Blanton, in her 2ith year. 

This notice cheenheles the death of one rarely gifted 
in heart, mind, and person. Mrs. Walker's cheerful, 
happy disposition, was illuminated by a brightness 
of intellect, a quick sympathy, that constituted a 
noe amon idol. Young and beautiful, loving and 
oved, 

“ Death lies on her like an untimely frost, 
Upon the sweetest flower of all the field.” 

All the mitigation of grief that can flow from the 
sympathy of friends, is offered to her sorrowing and 
woe-stricken husband, orphans, parents, andsisters, 
There is a truer and securer consolation that will 
come to them: the memory that her virtues were 
founded upon Christian faith and resignation. 





| every thing you can 
| and of use to us. 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


The box of goods by mail received this time al] 
right; they all came through in good condition, 
The dozen lead-pencils I got of you for 10 cts. would 
cost at the stores 50 cts. Iam well pleased with the 
hack-saw. L. C. SEATON, 

Ellensburgh, Wash. Ter., March 11, 1884. 











GIVING PRICES ON THINGS WE DESCRIBE, ETC, 
In your last issue = say you will risk it being 
said that you puff things you have to sell, in the 
journal, when you advertise and give prices on the 
machine for putting in fdn. Thatis what we take 
the eee for —to get the latest improvements in 
implements and tools, as well as to get each other's 
experiences in handling bees and honey. Advertise 
indorse as being convenient 
R. T. CHAPMAN, 
Garrettsville, Ohio, May 24, 1884. 
(Thanks, friend Chapman, for your kind and en- 


| couraging words. ] 





I received the goods ordered of you, and found 
them perfectly satisfactory. The Clark smoker goes 
beyond iny expectations. I have used other kinds, 
but I like this much the best. It lights easily, holds 
fire perfectly, and gives immense volumes of smoke. 
I’m satistied. Also the Gray foundation-fastener 
suits metoaT. Go right along; give us cuts of al! 
the good things as they come betore you, and then 
don’t by any means be backward about telling how 
much you can furnish them for, and you will not 
displease the great najority of your subscribers., | 
don’t think any mechanic can be found, “ certainly 
not in this section,’’ who would make the Gray ma- 
chine so well for any thing near the price you sell 
them at. Then, again, you know just what they 
are to do, and can see that they will do the work be- 
fore shipping. I have bought several little bills of 
you, and consider every thing received eminently 
worth the money, and they gave perfect satisfac- 
tion. THOs. H. WALTON. 

Doylestown, Pa. 


I received your A BC of Bee Culture this spring, 
and have fed on its pages ever since. Asa guide 
to bee-keeping, it is far beyond my vn gener in 
fact, ** Root”’ is a household word with us, and is es- 
teemed in the apiary asthe Bible is in our daily 
walks. It is very plain, and, together with its many 
engravings, it makes it a perfect gem. 

But, I must tell you about my bees. The other 
day we transferred them from a box to a Lang- 
stroth hive, and we did it just as ‘* Root” said; and 
although my first attempt, it was done as casily as 
if I had been a “vet.” ‘The colony is one I caught 
last summergvhile in the lot at work; and after | 
read your ever-valuable book I find your first be- 
ginning was with a caught swarm, and Mrs. P. 
laughed, and said, * Do you expect to be a Root in 
regard to bees?’ But I do not,as the section of 
country is not so good. M. D. PARKHURST. 

Boonville, N. Y., May, 1§84. 


The following we find in the Herald, of Winches- 


ter, Ind.: 

The ‘A BC of Bee Culture,” by A. I. Root, Me- 
dina, Ohio, has been received and examined with 
great interest and profit, we _—, among the num 
ber of amateurs in bee science which are springing 
up all over the country. The work is a complete 
digest, as well as an elementary treatise on bee cul- 
ture, as the title assumed for it indicates. Itis 4 
book of nearly three hundred pages, fully illus- 
trated, and beautifully printed and bound, and 
adapted to the use of a new beginner, with a new 
edition issued each year, thereby keeping fully 
abreast with all new discoveries and improvements 
in this comparatively new and interesting nar +f 
tion. The author has been engaged in the work for 
twenty years, and seems a perfect enthusiast, as 
well he might be, having commenced ona single 
“runaway ’”’ swarm about that time, and is now the 
leading apiarist of the country, employing one hun- 
dred and tifty hands about his bee-farm and various 
work-shops connected. There is nothing new or 
novel in bee culture or bee bak tp | but is fur 
nished or kept by this celebrat establishment, 
even down toa printing-office! We would commend 
our bee beginners to send for a catalogue and this 
book, whether an apiarist, or only students, learn 
ing the habits and wonderful “instinct’’ of thes¢ 
most wonderful “ sweet bugs.” 





